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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


[A Set of Works designed to present the chief races of 
Europe as they emerge out of prehistoric darkness | 
into the li Hight ‘rurnished by their earliest recorded | 
words. The Literature dealt with covers a Rerlod 
stretching from its beginning until the Middle 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the 
5 nag Sy Professor EARLE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 





“*Is almost a perfect model ofa popular handbook . 
be read throu, 
they could fi 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. 
MORFILL, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ His book will upp an admirable introduction to ‘a systematic study 
of Slavonic literature.” —Scotsman, 


*,” Others in preparation. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. 
HUNT. With Map. Fcap.8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Pre- 


SCARTH, Rector of Wrington, Somerset. 
With ap. Fcap. Bv0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 
ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Bd weomt omnng  = RgN, mag wry y do Go better ‘than 
stuly tebe ecneiad ren pe Harasare, ond of those subjects.”—Spectator. 
CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. 
With Two Maps. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 
** Much instruction will be found in a small compass,”—Daily Chronicle. 
In preparation. 
SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. 
YORK POWELL. 


POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLU- 
ENCES. By W. G. HEWLATE, Esa. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. each. 
ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By 
the late E. A. PARKES, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ The Society for Promoting Christian , Knowledge has conferred a very 

great benefit, principally on the poor an€ on those who bave much inter- 
course with the poor, but incidentally on persons in all ranks, by the pub- 
lication of this little manual on personal care ofhealth.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


HEALTH and OCCUPATION. By Ben- 
JAMIN, WARD RICHARDSON, Esq. M.D., 


nuh emje $? q + it will peey 
with enjoyment by many persons w o never suspected that 
any interest in its subject.”—A thenaeum. 





“The Manuals of +r peeeihet by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge shou!d be in the possession of every family that is not utterly 
careless of its own i 1] ont weifare.”—IUustrated London News. 


FOOD. By Albert J. Bernays, Esq., F.C.S., 


2 could be better than Dr, Bernays’ little work ; and we cordially 
recommend it to everyone who finds it necessary to consider either his 


stomach or his purse.”"—Church Times. 


WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. 
By W. NOEL HARTLEY, F.R.S.E., F.C.8,, &. 


“ The present volume, from the pen of Mr. Hartley, ia well fitted to become 
a recognised authority, friend, and companion in every home in England.” 
Echo, 


THE E HABITATION in RELATION to 
iv 
M.D., F.R.8., Pro: 

. + Mei pool, N Netley. Hygiene in the 


and acted on by every ee re Graphic 





Is which should be studied 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 8.W.; ayp 135, 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


[This Series, which will embrace, when coupieted, (ie 


every Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, i 
Histece ee’ a perfect library of English eclesiastical 


“They contain much vaiasite petanetien, °° 
should be found useful by all.”—Time. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
NORWICH. By the Rev. Augustus Jessop, 
D.D. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WINCHESTER. By the Rev. W. Bonham, 
B.D. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 
The following Volumes have been already published :— 


CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, M.A. With Map and Plan, 2s. 6d. 


DURHAM. By the Rev. J.L. Low. With 
Map and Plan. 3s. 6d. 


PETERBOROUGH. By the late Rev. G. A. 
POOLE, M.A. With Map. 2s. 6d. 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev.R.C. Jenkins. 
With Map. 3s. 6d. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones. 
With Map and Plan, 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD. ery the Rev. E. Marshall. With 


Map. 2s. 6d 


YORK. By the Rev. Canon Ornsby, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 


WORCESTER. By the Rev. I. Gregory 
t 


_ and the Rev. PHIPPS ONSLOW 
ap 


LICHFIELD. oy the Rev. W. Beresford. 
With Map. 2s. 6d 


. Their contents 


3s. 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, 


[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and 
pe. pular form an Accurate Account of the Great Non- 
hristian Religious Systems of the World. } 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


BUDDHISM inCHINA. BytheRev.S. Beal, 
Rector of Wark, Northumberland. 


The following have been already published :— 


BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life 


and Fesckings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. 
RHYS DAVIDS. With Map. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Pro- 


fessor ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the British 
Museum. With Map. 


HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. 
With Map. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. 
STOBART. With Map. 


THE CORAN: its | Companion and Teach- 
ing, and the Testim ra to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.8 








EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


object of this Series is to bring readers face to 
‘ace with the sources of Early Bareeean History, and 
ad enable them to obtain a more inoeiiigons 67 grasp of 
the subject than can be had from secon d com- 
pilations. } 


ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 


cloth beards, 4s. 
“ Its literary merits are very considerable.” —Scotsman. 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author 


of “The Life and Reign of Richard III.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


“* The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addi- 
tion to the stock of historic manuals.”— Athenaeum, 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. 
Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow 
School, &c. Cloth boards, 4s. 

“Full of ding! ing and valuable matter.”—Guardian. 
*.° Others in preparation, 


Crown 8vo, 








THE HOME LIBRARY. 


[A Series of Books illustrative of Church History, &c., 
r) a not exclusively adapted for Sunday 
eading 


Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, each. 
RICHELIEU. By Gustave Masson, Esq. 
[ Ready shortly. 
CHARLEMAGNE. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
B.A. With Map. 


CHURCH in ROMAN GAUL, THE. By 
the Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH. With Map. 


CONSTANTINE the GREAT: the Union 
of Church and State. By the Rev. EDWARD L. 


MITSLAV;; or,the Conversion of Pomerania. 
By the late Right Rev. ROBERT MILMAN, D.D. 


NORTH ‘AFRICAN CHURCH, THE. By 
the Rev. JULIUS LLOYD. With Map. 


Twelve other Volumes of this Series have already 
appeared, 





HEROES OF SCIENCE. 


[The aim of these Volumes, which will be followed by 
others on Payee, Physiologists, &c., is to show, by 


way of ae Biographies, the pr of Science 
from the beginning of the Inductive Method until the 
Present Day.) 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, each. 
NEW VOLUME. 
MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis, M.A., 


Professor of Mathematics in the Government Col. 
lege, Lahore. 


The following Volumes have been already published :— 


CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, 
Esq., Pees. ¢ aius College, Cambridge. With 
seve 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS and GEO- 
OT By Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, 


“ This should be a useful book for beginners.” — Morning Post. 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. J.C. Morton, B.A., 
Scholar 4 St. John’s ‘college, Cambridge. With 


“*Mr. Morton’s a is highly interesting.”— Saturday Review. 


E.C. ; 
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MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


HAT contributes greatly to eee’ t 
failure in life?” 
HAT always causes , 


HAT is indispensable to every ae. and Gentleman. 
Student, Ck emist, Physician, Merchant, Lawyer, 


good memory. 


— Farmer, & A good memory. 
a one obtain frou PROFESSOR 

wt (ostrTE ood memory Se Fe siological 
Art of Never Feeos —wW. a unlike emonics, 


ft “oe in one reading 
Any book wha nr ae .— of Mr. 


RICHARD 4 PROCTOR, givin ANDREW WILSON, 


Clergymen, and others who have studied the system. 
t ondence in 


ing” in all y 
and 1} even, < Classes— Lectures in Families of the 
an 
my LOISHATE, 37,  aaad OXFORD STREET, 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 


** The College adheres to its cogent | ginal principle of freely imparting tier 
logical pnomnenan without i of p 


1 - 
— OCR OGRAMME of LECTURES RES for the SESSION, 1884-5, 
"heenehte. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


Grounds and Truths of — $ 
Monday and Friday, 2 
Greek ; Monday, | p.m. 
Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 


Introduction to the Gospels ; Tuesday at 11 a.m., and Thursday, at 10 a.m. 
— and Exegesis of the Synoptical Gospels : Tuesduy and Thursday, 


9a 

Reading i in the Fourth Gospel : Thursday, 12 noon. 
History of Doctrines : Friday, 11 a.m. (till Christmas). 
Reading in Justin Martyr : Tuesday, 10a.m. 
Elocution or Conference: Thursday, 1! a.m. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Junior Hebrew : Monday, 4 p.m., and Friday, 11 a.m. 
Middle Hebrew : Wednesday, 10 a.m., and Friday, 9 a.m.4 
Senior Hebrew: Monday, 3 p.m., and Wednesday, 12 noon. 
Ecclesiastival History : Wednesday, 9 a.m., and Friday, 10 a.m, 
—~ 3 -— 11 a.m,, and Friday, 12 noen.' 








To begin November 3rd, 





To PICTURE AMATEURS.—A FINE 


PICTURE (in a bad state), believed a RUBENS, TO BE SOLD, A 
bargain.—Apply L. M. B., 2, Montpelier-place, Brighton, 


REEK ART.—Miss HARRISON’S 

CLASSES at the BRITISH MUSEUM begin egain NOVEMBER 5 
= a syllabus and terms apply to Hon. Sec., Miss JENNER, 63, Brook- 
tree 


BRIGHTON ART LOAN EXHIBITION, 
1884, will OPEN SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18TH, at 2. Pictures by 
celebrated artists, objects of ot. historically furnished sooms, tapestry. 
Open DAILY. 1s. ; 8, 2s. 6d.; Season Tickets, 1Us.6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBI- 
TION NOW OPEN, PALL MALL EAST, nae, 10 till dusk, 
One Shilling. MONDAY, EDN ESDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 
7 to 10, Sixpence, Optical jane every Monday evening. 


OME. —SCHOOL of ART, 13, Via San 


Basilio.—TERM will re-commence NOVEMBER tee, to conclude 
APRIL Dllowto, —Farther particulars apply to Principal, MATILDA E, 
WRATISLAW, 13, Via 8. Basilio. 

















CATALOGUES, Nos. 8, 10, ‘and 11, New 


Series, of OLD and NEW BOOKS, now ‘ate, free - post.—8, 





Siecktion Monday, 2 
aims C. B, UPTON, B.A.. B.Sc. 
Junior Mental Philosophy : Monday, 11 e.m. and 12 noon, and Friday, 


4p.m 
Senior Mental Philosophy : Setar, 3 p.m,, and Friday, 3 p.m. 
E:bics : Monday and Friday, 2 p.m. 
Latin : Tuesday, 12 noon, 
For further information please apply to the Principal, the Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, by letter, or at the Hall before any of his lectures ; or to 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A, 
26, George-street, Manchester *C soos. 
Rev. H, ENFIELD DoWsON, B.A., 
ross, Manch 


HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOLS, 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the retiremeat of the Rev. T, C. Fry, M.A., in 
consequence of serious illness. 

The Court cf the Grocers’ Company are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from Gentlemen who may be desirous of obtaining the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of the Schools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
School, established by the Company, and a Grammar School founded by 
Sir Wm, Laxton in 1556. The Company will guarantee to the Head-Master 
a minimum income of £1,000 a-year, and an excellent residence free of rent, 
rates, and taxes for two years from the beginuing of Christmas Term next, 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of an English University and a 
member of the Church of England Other things being equa), a Clergyman 


will be preferred. 

Fu ‘s may be ob d from the CLERK of the GROCERS’ CoM- 
PANY, Grocers’ Hall, “London, E. C., to whom the applications of Candidates, 
must be sent on or before the 10TH of 

















WATERHOUSE, 8 un ks and Libraries p 


ALTER SCOTT’S CATALOGUE (No. 


10) of Valuable BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern, just ready, free on application.—7, Bristo-place, Edinburgh. 


LITERARY. —A LADY of high attain- 


and w k of General Literature, 
WISHES. for @ POSITION as SECKETARY yo thm —Address S., 
Plummer’s Library, Norfolk-terrace, Bayswater, W. 


Orme B.A. (high classical honours) 


READS with Pupils for Public School and University Scholarships 
Terms moderate.—Address, X., care of 
} 2, a Strand. 


A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, Professor at 

the College of Melun (Seine-ct-Marne) and tne several —_ & suc- 

SENTLAEN wise ea a Prue end Case” Asih sD has 
shin; a 

COWARD, Heyal Havel Goaisee saeeseath a Claeles.—Apply to Dr. Eva, 


A GENTLEMAN, Member of a University, 


who is powpestes for ine Bar and who has had much useful 
experience in sundry 























inds of scientific and literary work, has at disposal 
several hours a “ene a toh ho wishes to occupy with any Editerial or other 
a by hich does not clash with his professional te tey 

uare, W.C, 


, care of Mrs. Bell, 28, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-sq 


Si eoeaeeens seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has Ai Lewd years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
—- ~~ oe — 26. a ag 4 moderate, salary or 

en! est references, — 5 care 
py & porary employment 27, Chancery-lane, _ ; - 


NORWICH. —Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


tal, Wedgwood, Piet: P nil 
37 and 30. The e-hil, usually hes spectinens ottery, ew, fe B. SAMUEL, 


BOOKS and LIBRARIES purchased to 


any amount for prompt cash. Utmost value Distan 
tient, J¥ parts oA ne, visited. ae remitt Yor’ cons ante 
noven Sen Largest stock in the County. 8. WATER- 











NOVEMBER. The Election will take place on or before the 3n3p DECEM- 
BER. The new Head-Master will be required to commence his duties in 
Christmas Term next, 

Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884, 


MANsaatzaD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 
ag pe hee — 


mber of Boys, 113.—Moor and Sea Air, 
ey or UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY, 
HREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
or three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by | by the County College Association, 
Limited, under the me eee of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
in order to enable S age and ata moderate 
cost, to take the University | ae in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, avd a degree may be taken at 19. 

e College charges for Ledging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
Long Vacation), ae all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A, 
Degree, are £84 pera 

For further iuformation apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


\ \ TESTMINSTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


(in connexion with City Guilds Institute). EVENING CLASSES : 
Electrical and M rawiog, 
Machine and Building (woh mot Matriculation, Geil Service, and other 
Subjects. Syllabus and terms post-free.— . H, GOFFLN, Hon. Director, 
United Westminster Schools, Palace-street, 8, S.W. 


EW ZEALAND.—An ENGLISH 


ASTER is required + the OTAGO BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL at 
DUNEDIN" Salary, £500 per annum. An allowance of £100 made for 
expenses of passage to the Oneay. Application forms and printed particu- 
lars can be obtained on and after the 20TH INST., of W. KENNAWAY, New 
Zealand Government Offices, 7, Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 
October l4th, 1834, w. KENwAWar, + Secretary. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. under the Rey.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometimeFellow and Tutor of Worcestor Gellege, Oxford, First and Bocond 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
bo net late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 


























AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable The ts 
any = up to Demy, 22 A +4 by 17 inches. 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Aucient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 
Dritich Museum, ‘the Pelacteramtical’ Wemisncs tinny 


=< uarian, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Zz Publishers. 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book iustrae 
tions, the. chief among these being absolute Ly ay and, as compared with 
any kind ¢ engraving. considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, a or other rait, a photograph of any ae, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be cop’ precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the o: al artist, without b ility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons.” , April 17th, 1873 





To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 





“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
A ”” With Three piano 21 pp., free to any 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
GCHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the ex- 


tensive and specially planned premises, LINDON GROVE, ALDER- 
LEY EDGE, near ‘as a A Boys’ Boarding School’ has been 
conducted there for many yea y Sixty 
Pupils. oils. Apply DAVID WADDINGTON. #TON, Bolton. 


CHOOL for SALE, twelve miles N.E. of 


London, beautifu'ly situated x high ground—a newly-built well 
Furnished School, to accommodate about forty boys, and capable of exten- 
sion, Large dining age = Sommers and workshops, each 50 ft. by 
23 ft. ; lofty schoolroom, 48 ft. by 28 Sanitary arrangements unusually 
perfect, House stands in two acres a freehold ; cricket field of nine acres 
adjoins. To be sold, because principal is obliged to leave England on 
account of ill-health’ For particulars apply to Mr, ERNEST TURNER, 243, 
Regent-street ; or to Messrs. J. and W. MAUDE, 29, Liucoln’s-inn- fields. 


Would be Let on Lease. 
T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SON, of Hart-ntrect, Co SOCIETIES, and others GEORGE, NORMAN 
20 ~ vent-; ave 8) facilities for ucing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, ond every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. 


[HE LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 


376, STRAND, W.C. 


This MONTH’S CATALOGUE of MSS.. MSS., Reprints, and Copyrights for a 
—issued to all Buyers throughout the United Kingdom—is NOW KEA 


How to GROW MONEY.—Price 6d. 
Post-free, 6}d. Published by J. 8, MASON, 16, Tokenhousc-yard, 


London. Showing how to make a fortune safely and rapidly, without 
interfering with ordinary business. All and B 
of ARTS. 


Re xat ACADEMY 


The REGISTRARSHIP is now VACANT. Salary £259 a year. A good 
knowledge of bookkee; ing and thorough acquaintance with the routine of 
office work indispensable. The Person sppointed will be expected to 
devote ajl his time to the duties of tae post. Applications, which must be 
in Applicant’s own handwriting, to state age and occupation and be 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials, to sent in on or 
before Saturday, October 25, addressed to the Secretary, Royal Academy of 
Arts, Burlington House, Piccadilly, with the word Registrarship written 


on the envelope, Fr A. Barow, ie 
pment ED. wr, Sec, 


RINTING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 


TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in —s their services as General Letterpress nters, 

Having a large experienced staff, and also a unique and “peautiful 
collection of initial letters head eas tail ‘pieces, and ornamental borders, ia 
addition to large wy of oh eal hh modern and old style, and an assort- 
ment of foreign and E and a machine made papers at their com- 
mand, they are able to > eadeetaie the best class of bookwork and éditions 
de luxe. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illustrated or otber- 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.— NOTICE. 
All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on on application. 





















































MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 





281, Regent t Street, 1 W 8 a2, K 2, King Street, treet, Cheapside. 
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ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES, 
Royal 8vo, pp. 468, price 10s., half-bound. 


HRONICLES of the Reigns of STEPHEN, 





HENRY IL, an RICHARD I. Vol. I. containing. the First Four 
Books of the Historia Rerum Anglicarum of ‘ihism of Newburgh. | Edited 
from Mi by Rr HOWLETT, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 


at-Law. 

London: LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford : PARKER & 
Ce. Cami : MACMILLAN & Co, Edin +A. & ¢ Buack 
and DOUGLAS & FouLis. Dublin: A. THoM & ited. 





ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 468, price 10s,, half-bound. 


REGISTER of S. OSMUND. Edited by 


the Rev. W. H. Ricm Jowms, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of Salisbury, 
Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, Vol. Il. ij 


** p- Register, of _ cy ocomaiste copy is bere printed for the first 


time, is among the most certainly the most treasured, of the 
pa be 5 ts of t the Bishops. of ~ KJ It derives its name from contain- 
ing the s and orders 


itatutes, made or com 8. Osmund, to be 
observed in the Cathedral and Diocese of The first nineteen 
folios contain the “Consuetudinary,” the exposition, as regards ritual, of 
the ‘Use of Sarum.” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS OF IRELAND. 
Now ready, Part IV. (II.), in imp. folio, price £4 10s. 


ACSIMILES of NATIONAL MONU- 


LAND. Selected and Edited under the direction of 
SULLIV. while Master of the Rolls in 











oe gy a ATS A. M.R.LLA., late Secretary of the 
reland ; . GILBERT, F, R.A. 0! 
While Record Office of Ireland ;'and published by command of Her 

Queen Victoria. This is i form a prehensive Palaeo- 
ouno Sestee for ag 9 %- specimer ores produced . saw as 








urs, &c. 
Pa (IL), Bs aac =< utes, euinete "trom the ~— of Jawes I. to 


in pat A re. with lewede - ye and Index to the entire work. 
Account in 8vo, of Facsimiles of ** National Mannscripts of Ireland,’ 
Part IV. (II), price 2s. 6d. Also Pfrts I. to IV. (II.) inclusive, with Index, 
bound in one volume, 8vo, price 10s. 
London : Printed for Her Majesty's ye pg Cam and Sold ey LONGMANS 
& Co, and TRUBNER & Co., Oxford: R & Co, Cambridge: MAC- 
Edin! : A. CK and DOUGLAS & FOULIs, 
Dublin: A. THOM & Co., Limited, an uonane, Fieais, & Co. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES, 
With Two Facsimiles, 2 vols., crown 8vo, pp. 906, price 21s., cloth. 

BVANGELIORUM VERSIO ANTE- 
HIERONYMIANA ex CODICE USSERIANO (DUBLINENSD, 

collatione Codicis Usseriani alterius. Accedi 
C iia < cum Cod. K: i ik of Kells), et Cod. 
k of Durrow). Edidit et pracfatus est T. K. ABBorT, 

8.T.B. Coll, 88. Tan. jaxta Dublin, e¢ Sociis, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co, 


BY THE REV. JOHN A. CROSS, M.A. 


RODUCTORY HINTS to ENGLISH 
READERS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Price 7s. 6d. 
“T know of no German work which, in so short a form and in such simple 


language, gives such apt —— on almost all the more important Old 
Testament questions.”—Prof, A. KAMPHAUSEN, 








jit versio vulgata sec. 








Also, just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s,, cloth. 
OME NOTES on the BOOK of PSALMS. 
“Extremely useful.”—Scottish Review. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


FLOOD ON MAKING WILLS. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., post 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


THE PITFALLS of TESTATORS: a Few 


Hints about the Making of Wills. By JoHN C, H. FLOOD, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 
THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884, 


PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S LEC- 

RES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as illustrated 

by the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. 
ICKSTEED, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATR, M4, Pons wer mney Covent-garden, London ; 

and 20, South 








Translated by the Rev. P. H. 








A New Edition, price Sixpence, 


[tet for DISSENTING from the 


PHILOSOPHY of M.COMTE. By HERBERT SPENCER. (Repub- 
lished from “ The Classification of the Sciences, &c.,” 1864.) 
WILLIAMs & NorGATE, 14, Sore, Covent-garden, London ; 
and Edinburg 


(GERMAN READING-BOOKS, adapted 


nee Dr. 
e ~- by CLA. BucKuEIM, Professor 


I. mAay GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE - ‘HEROEN- 
GESCHICHTEN, With Notes, Questions Conversation, and 
complete Vocabulary. Twenty-first Edition. “-* cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2. GOBTHIs ITALIENISCHE REISE (Sketches 
o= gg en ee ey "). ; Se & Soteofestion, Notes, and 

3. SYBEL'S PRINZ EUGEN VON ‘SAVOYEN. 

phy a Eugene, by SYBEL. With Genealog- 


Notes, 
and Index. New and thoroughly Revised Editi 
12mo, cloth, 28, 64, ee - 





ade. Buchhelm's notes give all the the historical and goographical inferma- 
II. DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
{A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
PART I. Contents:—I. Eigensinn. II. Dichter 


Faltee see, ete ae wit Notes and Vocabulary. Eighth 

PART II. Contents:—I. Der Prozess, II. Ein 

Reve Gee pa Th Phlegma, With Notes and Vocabulary. 
(Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol., 4s. 6d.) 

PART III. Contents:—Der geheime Agent, In 

Five Acts. By HACKLANDER. With Notes, Second Edition, 12mo, 


Ill, SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, Tenth Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, Is, 6d. 
Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

IV. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR UND REISEBILDER. 

Abrid ae from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden des neuen Conti- 
nents” (** Personal Narrative of Travel,” &c.) and ‘* Ansichten der Natur.” 
With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and Biographical Notice of the Author, 

“We ae, recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
entertaining improving reading-book for the middle or higher forms. 


London: F. NoRGATR, 7, King-street, Gienntn” a 





Now ready, 8vo, price 3s. 


HAKESPEARE’S “MUCH ADO about 


NOTHING,” Now first eens in fully recovered metrical form, 
and witha Prefatory Essa y by WATKIss LLOYD. 


London: F. NorRGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


RECORDS of the ENGLISH PROVINCE 
of the SOCIETY of JESUS. 
By HENRY FOLEY, 8.J. 


The Editor begs to inform the literary and antiquarian ok oe 6 
revised reprint of the second volume of this series, which had becom 
exhausted, has been issued to enable purchasers to obtain complete sets, 

This extensive work, in eight thick demy 8vo volumes, contains much 
information about Catholic affairs + sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. and is probably the fullest record extant of the sufferings of 
Catholics, and the working of the odious penal laws, including Oates’ Plot 
and the Revolution of 1688, The history embraces all the English counties, 
with numerous biographies of martyrs and confessors, portraits and notices 
with pedigrees of old Catholic families; whilst the seventh volume (in two 

parts), presents the Entire English Province from 1622 ye ~ and a com~ 
ae siphabetical Manone oe with short 1 
notices of all its embers, from the earliest date A the present 
time, anda aetna, ‘Catalogue of the Irish Members of the Society 
from the .7 1556 to 

Price ta Bubseriber, or each, Apply to the Eprror, 111, Mount-street, 
London, W.; or Mr. STANLEY, Rochampton, 8,W. To non-Subseribers 

rs. BURNS & OATES, publishers Orchard-street, W. 2s. 
each net, for Vols. P II, IV. VI. and VII. (Parts 1 and 2), and 39s. ” each net, 
for Vols, III. and V. 











Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 12s, 


UR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 


tion, and Admini By FREDERICK 8, WILLIAMS, 
“ Curious and fascinating fawn Review. 
** Reads like a romance.” —Engi mooring. 
- amount of interesting fa: information. tp | News. 
* All the interest and variety of an exciting novel.”—Scotsman. 
* One of the most interesting books that ever — our hands.” 


ld Independent, 





BEMROSE & £ONS, London and Derby. 





Now ready, imp. 16mo, Is, 


it FAMOUS HAMLETS. From 


| age a FECHTER. By AUSTIN BRERETON. With an 





Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


TE EVOLUTION of CHRISTIANITY. 


Gute CHARLES GILL, Second Edition. With Dissertations in Answer 


“Saas & ae. a Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, So th Frederick-street, — 


Just | published, 8vo, pri: 


gxizzEy und VORARBEITEN. 
Von J. WELLHAUSEN. 
Hert I. 
1, ABRISS der GESCHICHTE ISRAELS und JUDA’S, 
2, LIEDER der HUDHAILITEN, ARABISCH und DEUTSCH. 
Berlin: REIMER: London and Edinburgh : WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


Just published, price 6s., in royal 8vo, cloth, with Eleven Illustrations. 


MEMORIALS of a DISSENTING 


CHAPEL, ita FOUNDATION and bee peal being a Sketch of 
py ad Nonconformity in Manchester, and of the Erection bi the Chapel 
pa ‘oss Street, with Notices of its Ministers and Trustees. By Sir THOMAS 





ord SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, & CO. ; Manchester: JOHNSON & RAWSON, 
LEctures and “SERMONS delivered at 
WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE of BRITISH JEWS, by the Rev. 


ieee MARKS. T 
ley Street et, W. ‘o be had of the attendant at the Synagogue, Upper 








HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE OWEN S COLLEGE CALENDAR 


for the SESSION 1884-1885. Price 3s, ; by post,.3s. 6d, 


givi tracts from the Criticisms on Hamlet, by Goethe, 
Coleridge, cRiege } Hasiitt, Ulrici, &c. 
London: DAVID Boavé, 3, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 





Now ready. 


GATIRES and PROFANITIES. By Jawes 
THOMPSON (B.V.). 192 pp., cloth bevelled, 2s. 64. 
London : PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING Co., 28, Stonecutter-street, E.C. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL, in One Volume. 
Price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt 
(postage 4d.). 


GUY DARRELS WIVES. 





By E. ILES. 
“A powerfully written novel . . . unique for its 
pathos ar and novelty of ci sweall 





London: l& & R. Matwars, Shoe-lane ; 
And at all Bookstalls. 


Obey PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


, ae ee ae & SONS, ym of the Builder, 
Review, British Mail the — 
he ay Gants, ¢ = other call 
the facilities they for the COM! LETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTU AL 
PRODUCTION PERIODICAL LITERA . whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates Periodicals, for ir, 











Manchester : J. E.CORNISH. London: MACMILLAN & Co, 


to Projectors of New 
Printing, Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen-st., London, W 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO0.’S 
NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Just out.—THE REV. H. C, ADAM'S 


THE MYSTERY of BEECHY GRANGE ; 


or, the Missing Host. By the Rev. . ADAMS, Author of “ Hair. 
Escapes,” **Who Did It?” - Gone Ox: ” &e. 
Well Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth e! en ay price 
his.'s a story of some boys who are in ted ven Teadthga beck & pias 
he holidays at his country seat, merely, as 2 suppose, for a visit, but 
really rt the purpose of choosing an heir to the main amuse- 
are boating and acting a ry in which all the leading sherastere 





Shortly. —STELLA AUSTIN'S NEW BOOK. 
TWO STORIES of TWO. By Stella Austin, 


Author of “ Stumps,” “* Somebody,” &c, Profusely Illustrated by 8. Fr. 
Basevi. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. 4 ad 





Shortly.—-NEW BOOK BY MRS. R. M. BRAY. 


FAMILY FEATS; or, the Old Home. aE), 


the Author of “Ten of Trem,” “We Four,” &c. Well Illustrated 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, p rice 2s. 6d. 

amasempete endl gemareh io ato lanes feeniiy of tecthens entitnen, 
every incident being drawn from life, and told = such an aiortiaing war 
as may be expected from the Author of “Ten of Them,” ** We Four,” and 





Shortly.—Fully Tilustrated by A. CHASEMORE. 


——— in RHYMELAND; or, Little 


yay ty A ich, and her Wonderful Adventures with the 
By EDWARD HOLLAND, C.C.8, 


Aa po 

and other Heroes and Heroines of Nursery Rhymes. 
An entertaining story based upon the old familier nursery rhymes. 
Showing that they are not entirely rhymes without reason. Simple enough 
== rev, and amusing for those who like to remember that they were 
children once. 


Just published. 5 of Frontispiece by W. H. H. ‘COLLI 


THE RIVALS of the CORNFIELD. By 


the — of** iB of the STORY.” Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, 
price Is, 








THREE FAIRY TALES. By Pan. Price1s., 


cloth elegant. Suited to Children of all ages. 
Next week.—MISS E, C. PHILLIPS’ NEW BOOK. 


GRANDFATHER. By Miss E. C. Philips, 


Author of “ Banchy,” ** Punch,” and uniform with those Books. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d, 
The story of two orphan sisters, who are brought up at the country a a4 
of loving grandparents, where their good grandfather himself never w 
of trying to promote their happiness end well-being. The elder girl, ‘ight 
years older than her little sister, is most kind and self<lenying towards he 


Next week.—TWO BOOKS BY DAVID KER. 


I—WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS, 


Well Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 


II.—THE BOY SLAVE of BOKHARA. 


Crown 8vo, uniform with the above, cloth elegant, price | Qs. ae 


y.—BY LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 


WAIFS and. STRAYS; or, the Pilgrimage 


of a Bohemian Abroad. Written wane a enna, between 1670 and 1873, 
ly shortly.—A THIRD SERIES OF 


MAMMA’S I BIBLE STORIES. By M.L. M. 


Gee of Mrs. DANIEL WILSON, the Author of the First and 
Second Series), With Eight Illustrations, drawn by Stanley ee 
Square 16mo, cloth boards, uniform with the First and Second Series, 
—_—_ 2s. 














—MR. DOUGLAS B. SLADEN’S NEW BOOK. 


A SUMMER CHRISTMAS. By the Author 


of *“ Frithjof and Ingebj Lyrics,” “A Poetry for 
Exiles,” &c., &c. Small crown att sloth elegant, price 
A story of sport, country life, and love in the Antipodes, with the follow- 
 Saida, the Beloved of the Caliph,” ** Odysseus 


i nds introd a 
ne we of Nausicaa,” **Helen at Sparta,” ** The Last o 





io Scheria,” ** The So 
the Britons,” ** Ethel, mes *San Sebastian: a Lay of the Rank and Tile” 
“Sappho,” and ** The Seven Fairies.” 


.—MR. GREY'S NEW BOOK, 


TROWEL, CHISEL, and BRUSH: a Con- 





cise Manual of Architecture, Beulpture, and Painting, joan -"_ 
Moderh, By the Author of “Classics for the Mil hee => 
the Waverley ag dl &c., &c., and uniform with them. ‘cap. 


8vo, cloth boards, 
“A curpetst ly teterentiog and useful — ee "— Aberdeen Free Press. 
a comarnalis | feat.”—Saturday Revie: 


Elegant Books for Christmas Presents, 
KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 
THE SWEET BY-AND-BY. 
HARK! the HERALD ANGELS SING. 
ANNIE and WILLIE’S PRAYER. 
THE RAVEN. By Edgar Allan Poe. 


Each in a sumptuousty illustrated edition, in —_ quarto, printed on toned 
paper Sui beamed in bovelled cloth boards, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. each. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
I—THE DISK: a Prophetic Reflection. 


) AA pn - ie Dh. story, a ene ott 
This is a most startling a a! y original a! mblin 
Gaboriau in intricacy of plot, and Jules Verne in wealth of scientific detai 
and vivid imagination, but entirely different from both. 


II.—A VOICE from the DIM MILLIONS. 


Edited by C. DESPARD. With Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. | Ready. 
Those who take an interest in the condition of the poor this book, though 
horribly descriptive, cannot fail to fascinate. 
a Tale of 


Ameriemn Humour and Pathos, By SALLY PRATT we om 
** We have seen few stories that ey so many unusual views of man- 
kind as * Cape Cod Folks.” For those who seek amusement there is 
something to make the reader chuckle on every page.” — A thenacum. 
** An excelient story.”"—Morning Post. 


RIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
. West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. ” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





TRAVELS in the EAST. Includ- 
ing a Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. By His Imperial and Royal Highness 
the CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA. In royal 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


EDMUND YATES: his Recollec- 
tions and Experiences. An Autobiography. In 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Vignettes. 
With Reminiscences of Count d’Orsay, A. Hayward, 
Louis Napoleon, Duke of Wellington, Lord Mel- 
bourne, ident Grant, Lord Westbury, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chelmsford, George 
Lewis, Serjeant Ballantine, Charles Keane, Henry 
Irving, Charles Kemble, Mrs. Keele Mathews, 
Liston, Macready, Toole, Sothern, Miss O’Neil, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Boucicault, Braham, Ains- 
worth, Disraeli, Charles Dickens, Shirley Brooks, 
Miss Braddon, Buchanan, Burnand, Mortimer and 
Wilkie Collins, Dr. Doran, pocepe Eliot, Bret Harte, 
Theodore Hook. Lord Houghton, the Jerrolds, 
Mark Lemon, Charles Lever, Longfellow, Lever, 
Lord Lytton, Dr. Maginn, Miss Mitford, Thomas 
Moore, Jane Porter, Charles Reade, G. A. Sala, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Cruikshank, Leach, Mulready, 
and many others. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to 
her RELATIONS, 1796—1815. Hitherto unpub- 
lished. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
the Right Hon. LORD BRABOURNE. In 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces. 


=; 

FROM the OLD WORLD to the 
NEW, including Experiences of a Recent Visit 
to the United States and a Trip to the Mormon 
Country. By Mr. SERJEAN'T BALLANTINE, 
Author of “Some Experiences of a Barrister.’ In 
demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET 
DE BOURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. 
PHIPPS, late vm Artillery. In 8 vols., demy 
8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, except 
one, on Steel. 


EAST by WEST: a Record of 


Travel round the World. By HENRY W. LUCY, 
Author of ‘Gideon Fleyce,” é&c. In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY 


through ENGLAND and WALES. By JAMES 
JOHN HISSEY. In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE 


in INDIA. By Mrs. MOSS KING. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by the Author. 


MY WANDERINGS in the 
SOUDAN. By Mrs. T.C.S.SPEEDY. In2vols., 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


REMINISCENCES of the ROAD. 


By STANLEY HARRIS, Author of ‘‘Old Coach- 
ing Days.” With Sixteen Illustrations on Stone by 
John Sturgess. In demy 8vo. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. By William 


H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” 
&c. In1 vol., crown 8vo, 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES 


of AMERICA down to the YEAR 1525. By 
ARTHUR JAMES WEISE, M.A. _ In 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, with numerous Maps reproduced in fac- 
simile from the Originals. 


DRIFTWOOD from SCANDINA- 
VIA, By FRANCESCA LADY WILDE. In1 


THE TROTTINGS of a “TENDER 


FOOT” in SPITZBERGEN and_ BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOL- 
LEY, F.R.G.S., Author of “Sport in the Crimea 
and Caucasus.”’ In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly 


translated from the German. With an Introduc- 

tion by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. In1vol., 
crown 8vo, 63. (Now ready, 

Ricuarv Bentrtey & Sox, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
ON TUSCAN HILLS and VENE- 


TIAN WATERS. By LINDA VILLARI, Author 
—_——————— 


of “In Change Unchanged,” &2. With Ten Illus- 
trations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. Square imp. 
16mo, 7s. 6d. 

*,.* Madame Villari’s new book of Italian life and 
scenes will prove an aK. book for general 
readers. Visitors to Florence and Venice will find it a 
aoe to the less-known and unbeaten tracks in 

ose beautiful cities. 








A CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK, 
FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. 


Told in English by KATE FREILIGRATH 
KROEKER. Twenty-two Illustrations by Frank 
Carruthers Gould. Square imp. 16mo, 5s. 

*.* Mrs. Kroeker has here provided an English ver- 
sion of one of the most popular books among the 
German children, and English children will find it a 
capital book for the Christmas season. Mr. F.C. Gould, 
now so well known for his illustrations in the Christmas 
Numbers of “Truth,” illustrates the book with Twenty- 
two vigorous Pictures. 


A BENGALI NOVEL, 
THE POISON TREE: a Tale of 


Hindu Life in Bengal. By BANKIM CHANDRA 
CHATTERJEE. Translated at. M. 8. KNIGHT. 
Preface by EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.8.I. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*“*T commenced the perusal of the proof-sheets +o 





soon found that what was begun as a literary 

became a real and singular pleasure, by reason of the 
author’s vivid narrative, his skill in delineating charac- 
ter, and, 1 all, the striking and fait! pictures 
of Indian life with which his tale is filled. . . . Ina 
word, I am glad to recommend this translation to 
English readers, as a work which, apart from its charm 
in incident and narrative, will certainly give them just, 
if not complete, ideas of the ways of life of their fellow- 


subjects in Bengal. 
Extract from Preface, by Mz. EDWIN ARNOLD. 


AN AMERICAN NATURALIST. 
SUMMER. From the Journal of 


HENRY D. THOREAU. With Index and Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*‘ His robust independence only emphasises his re- 
fined discernments; he does not court sympathy, but 
he must command it. He is a stoic in thought and 
behaviour, but a poet in feeling; and demands, as he 
deserves, a select circle, who shall comprehend and 
love him.” —British Quarterly Review. 


A WELSH STORY, 
THE WRECKERS of LAVER- 


NOCK. By ANNIE JENKYNS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW WORK ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 
LIFE and WORK in BENARES 


and KUMAON, 1839-77. By JAMES KENNEDY 


M.A., Author of “ Christianity and the Religions of 
India.” Introduction by Sir WILLIAM MUIR, 
K.C.S.I. Eleven Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

“T regard this book as possessing a rare interest, not 
only for the missionary student, but equally so for the 


general er. ; 
Extract from Stn W1LL1aM Mutr’s Introduction. 


TBE REALITY of FAITH. By 


the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., Author of 
“Old Faiths in New Light,’ “The Religious 
Feeling,” ** The Orthodox Theology of To-day,” &c. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, 6s. 

Among all the recent writers on theological subjects, 
few can be named who have spoken so fearlessly and 
from the heart, and at the same time so wisely and 
soberly, as the author of ** Old Faiths in New Light,” 


THE CENTENARY SERIES. 
DOCTOR JOHNSON: his Life, 


Works, and Table Talk. By Dr. MACAULAY, 
Editor of ‘The Leisure Hour.” Fcap. 12mo, an- 
tique paper, parchment boards, 2s. (Uniform with 
** Martin Luther” and “‘ John Wicilif.”’) 

**A companion to those already issued by the same 
ublisher in commemoration of Luther and Wiclif, 
‘or their substance, not less than their outward form, 

they are cheap at two shillings.” —Academy. 




















Catalogues post-free on application. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 





With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece Steel 
Portrait from a Miniature on Ivory, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, price £1 1s. 


A SKETCH OF THE 


LIFE AND. TIMES 
REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 
M.A., Rector of Conde Syn, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. 

Based on Family Documents and Fa Recollections of 


Personal Friends. 
By STUART J. REID. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, with Map and an Illustration, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE ACCURSED LAND; 


Or, First Steps on the Waterway of Edom. 
By Lieut.-Col. H. E. COLVILE, Grenadier Guards, 
Author of “ A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, Sixteen Full-page Chromo-litho- 
grophs. and nm Lithographs, beautifully executed 
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LITERATURE. 

Early and Miscellaneous Letters of Goethe, 
including Letters to his Mother. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and a short Biography, 
by Edward Bell. (George Bell & Sons.) 


Tue life and works of Goethe are a field of 
study so vast and difficult that anyone who 
professes to deal with them must give us 
evidence of earnest and accurate labour before 
we can pay serious heed to what he says. 
Among English writers on Goethe there are 
very few, considering the deep interest of the 
subject, whose words have this kind of 
authority. Carlyle in his day, and Mr. Lewes 
when he first published the celebrated Life, 
had really gone deep into the matters of 
which they treated. But in recent years not 
much has been done for Goethe on our side of 
the Channel. There has been a great deal of 
extravagant abuse of him, and there has been 
some praise of him which was not according 
to knowledge, while we have forgotten his 
own lesson—Understand rather than blame or 
praise. The number of our countrymen who 
have given us anything excellent on Goethe 
is small. Mr. Matthew Arnold has shown us 
an exquisite eclecticism in dealing with him, 
culling lovely and spiritual passages from his 
writings, delaying over lovely and spiritual 
aspects of his teaching; and Mr. Hutton’s 
essay, though it does judge Goethe too much 
from the standpoint of correction and superi- 
ority, contains much good and helpful criti- 
cism, while Prof. Seeley is now proving to 
those who understand the indications that 
Goethe and Goethe literature have been long 
and earnestly studied by him. The essay of 
Mr. Andrew Hamilton on Goethe and Minna 
Herzlieb (Contemporary, January 1876), the 
article ‘‘ Goethe ” in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica by Mr. Oscar Browning, and Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s Weimar in June and Autumn Days 
in Weimar ought also to be mentioned. Had 
the last-named writer lived to produce the 
Life of Schiller and Goethe which he had 
projected we should be free from the reproach 
of not possessing any recent important study 
in English of Goethe’s life to compare with 
such a book as Théophile Cart’s Goethe en 
Italie or Herbst’s Goethe in Wetzlar. 

_Our poverty no doubt is in part due to the 
difficulty of studying the sources in a foreign 
language, and may be expected to diminish 

t good translations of these sources have 
been circulated. We may arrange the sources 
concerning Goethe’s history under three heads. 
ist. The memoranda (sometimes contemporary 
letters or diaries) concerning him which those 
who knew him have left behind. 2nd. His 
Own set biographical writings, which are 
voluminous. 3rd. His diaries and letters. To 
the first of these classes belong the works of 
Falk, Riemer, Eckermann, Miiller, Griiner, 
and others, and many scattered fragments, 





such as the diaries of Sulpiz Boisserée, and 
the excerpts from letters which the Goethe- 
Jahrbuch publishes under the title Ittheil- 
ungen von Zeitgenossen tiber Goethe. Of all this 
class the only considerable translation into 
English (excepting the work of Eckermann, 
a man of letters who knew how to give his 
book some organisation and polish and charm) 
has been one of Falk’s book, which, as we 
now recognise, cannot be relied on. Goethe’s 
set autobiographical writings have been nearly 
all translated ; but of his letters only those to 
Schiller, and the Leipzig letters, and those to 
his mother (by an American), had been pre- 
sented to readers in English before the 
appearance of Mr. Bell’s work, which now 
occupies our attention. Here we are given 
the main body of the letters up to the twenty- 
seventh year of the writer’s age, besides the 
letters to Kraft, to his mother, and two to Riese. 

There is not room within the limits of this 
paper to explain how very little of the great 
field of work has been traversed, how 
much remains; this, it must be presumed, 
the reader knows. But it must be said 
that most of the translations which we do 
possess are not satisfactory. Mr. Oxenford’s 
translation, made many years ago, of the 
delightful Autobiography, falls sadly short 
of the ideal. It is not scholarly; it often 
repels one by awkwardness and stiffness of 
diction, whereas the original is very unaffected 
and easy ; it is disfigured by a bad portrait; 
it has no notes; and, worst of all, it has no 
Index. Mr. Oxenford’s Eckermann has an 
Index, but it is not a good one; and there are 
no notes here either, where notes are so much 
needed, so easily supplied. There are too 
many small mistakes in these works, which 
a close scrutiny for any purpose of research 
soon reveals. Mistakes are inevitable; but 
here are too many; and they remain un- 
corrected in new issues of the books. 

Mr. Edward Bell’s work is a considerable 
advance on this. The plan of the work is due 
to him, and his collection is actually a little 
fuller for the period covered than any single 
German collection. He has thought it his 
business to study his subject, and the fruit 
of this is a series of useful notes. His 
work is generally reliable, though the normal 
proportion of small mistakes is present. For 
instance, p. 92, read ‘‘I would fain pray,” 
for ‘‘ I might indeed pray” ; p. 193, footnote, 
read ‘“‘ch. 12” for ‘‘ch. 18”; p. 286, read 
“‘Géchhausen” for ‘‘Géckhausen”; p. 12, 
footnote, read ‘‘ Rath” for “Ruth”; and, 
on p. 14, ‘“‘ What is the position?” is an odd 
translation of ‘‘ Was ist der Stand?” It is 
a pity that Mr. Bell, having gone so far, has 
not gone farther, and given us a copious 
Index. The value of his book to students 
would be at once greatly increased. Then 
he translates Goethe’s letters to Frau von 
Laroche from Frese’s text, and not from 
the subsequently published (1879) text of 
Loeper, which supersedes Frese’s. He thus 
not only translates from an unreliable text, 
but gets his dates incorrect. For example, 
letter 184 in Mr. Bell’s arrangement is 
shown by Loeper to have been written at 
Ema, and on July 31, 1774, and should thus 
follow No. 186. Again Mr. Bell, in speaking 
of Hirzel’s Der junge Goethe as the first col- 
lection of Goethe’s early letters, seems to 
forget one of the books most precious to a 





Goethe student, the four little volumes, Goethe’s 
Briefe mit geschichtlichen Einleitungin und 
Erléuterungen, published by the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt (Berlin, 1856-68), 
certainly not so nearly complete as Hirzel’s 
book for that period, but eminently worthy 
of mention. 

One cannot but wish that Mr. Bell, instead 
of prefixing to his translation a modest little 
narrative of the whole of Goethe’s life, had 
rather given us a study of the period 1764-76, 
over which these letters range. The bio- 
graphy is, as Mr. Bell expressly says, not due 
to original study. Most abstracts and com- 
pilations tend to weary one of the subject 
treated, but what a fountain of interest is 
every honest attempt to examine original 
documents, to weigh and adjust facts? Here 
we cannot but feel that Mr. Bell has lost an 
opportunity for work which would have been 
delightful to him, and very valuable to his 
readers. Germans have too long had a 
monopoly of Goethe scholarship, and an in- 
cursion of English and French intelligence is 
dearly needed. 

And here is a splendid field for diligent 
literary workers who are dismayed to find 
that the biography and criticism of so many 
great men and their works are apparently 
complete—that the last word in so many 
instances has apparently been said. Whether 
this be ever true or no, it assuredly is not in 
the case of Goethe. Prof. Seeley has lately 
dwelt with such skill and power on the vast- 
ness and range of Goethe—that long life, that 
quenchless curiosity, that unresting labour— 
that I am spared the necessity for attempting 
what must in these narrow limits be a 
hopeless task. We ought to possess in our 
English tongue an admirable translation, 
with good critical introductions, good foot- 
notes, and full indexes of Goethe’s own 
autobiographical writings, including a large 
number of his letters, and such of his 
diaries as have been printed. This would 
occupy a series of volumes, and might be the 
work of several hands under the supervision 
of one editor. Having gone so far, the editor 
and his assistants would desire to go farther, 
and to translate, arrange, annotate, and index 
a set of selections from the diaries, letters, 
and memoranda of contemporaries of Goethe. 
Valuable aesthetie studies might be looked for 
as the result of putting in circulation a large 
body of fresh and accurate information. Cer- 
tainly we cannot arrange for aesthetic work, 
but we can try to disperse the atmosphere of 
dilettantism and ignorance, which is fatal to 
it. The translations ought to aim at natural- 
ness and ease. Why should not exquisite care 
be given to their execution, such as during 
recent years we see given to translations from 
the Latin and Greek classics? Then how 
unfair to an author is the ugliness of so many 
of our translations—bad paper, ugly covers, 
worn-out type. All this should be reformed. 

The last inquiry regarding this Utopian 
scheme is: By whom should it be carried 
out? No ordinary publisher would, I fear, 
venture on it. The only chance of its embodi- 
ment probably lies in one of our universities 
taking up the matter. Failing this, who 
will say that a Goethe Society might not, 
during an existence of ten years or so, play a 
useful part in our literary national life ? 

Tomas W. Lystrr, 
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THE ENGLISH IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Les Anglais au moyen dge. La Vie nomade 
et les routes d Angleterre au 14" siecle. Par 
J.-J. Jusserand. (Paris: Hachette.) 

Atrnoven the railways have destroyed the 
picturesqueness of the Queen’s Highway, it is 
possible, about the fall of the year, to derive 
some pleasure from the sights and scenes 
upon the road. There are gypsies making 
their way eastwards from Dartmoor, or jaunt- 
ing in yellow and scarlet to some Martinmas 
fair; the long caravans pass by with their 
monsters and merry-go-rounds; the acrobats 
and jugglers trudge wearily up the hill, and 
the ‘*‘ Mumper’s Dingle”’ is still the haunt of 
the Buy-a-brooms and the Blazing Tinman. 
But at other seasons the dullness of the 
country roads is only breken by the rush of 
the “cyclist” or an endless procession of 
tramps. How different, we think, must 
these very roads have been (supposing, always, 
that we are not walking on a “ turnpike’’) 
when the Britons passed quickly along for 
fear of the wild beasts of the forest, and the 
slave-dealers drove their stolen gangs to 
market, and the sword-tinkers went up and 
down to sell their wares among the rustic 
tribes? We recall the magic mirror to our 
minds in which the lady saw the shadows of 
the world go by, the knight and the abbot 
and the red-cloaked market-girls, and ‘the 
eurly shepherd lad, or long-haired page in 
crimson clad.” Such pictures of the fancy 
are the more interesting in our own country, 
because we seem to be the only people whose 
thoughts and modes of life are much influenced 
by what our ancestors said and thought 
many centuries ago. This point of view has 
been seized by the author of the work which 
heads this notice, and he has gathered 
materials out of our ancient records and 
ehronicles for his excellent sketch of open-air 
life in England in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. He tells us what a traveller 
might have seen on the Foss-way or the 
Watling Street, and as everyone spent his 
time out of doors we catch glimpses of the 
lives of the gentry and the trading classes, 
the pedlar and the begging friar, the outlaw 
in the “‘merry greenwood,” and the serf at 
his work in the field. 

The state of England in the middle ages 
required a good system of roads to keep up the 
communication between the market-towns, and 
to enable the merchants and their customers 
to attend the great fairs in which the 
commerce of that age was concentrated. 
Prof. Rogers has shown us in his works upon 
agriculture and prices, that the roads must 
have been tolerably good to allow of the 
rapid journeys which are described in old 
records and accounts, and to enable the 
common carriers to do a thriving business at 
very moderate charges. We have no reason 
to suppose that the roads of the middle ages 
were in that state of decay which existed just 
before the passing of the General Turnpike 
Act. There was always a resort to the 
county rates, and many private persons were 
bound by the tenure of their lands to execute 
repairs in particular districts. But M. Jusse- 
rand has produced some evidence to show that 
the condition of the highways depended some- 
what on the temper of the great men of the 
neighbourhood, and that the king himself 
occasionally yielded to the temptation of con- 





fiscating the endowment of a bridge. The 
revenues of London Bridge itself were some- 
times assigned to some needy favourite, and it 
took the citizens much time and trouble 
before they established the privileges which 
are delegated to the Bridge House Com- 
mittee. 

There are many fabulous accounts of the 
origin of our system of highroads, as for 
example that ‘‘ King Belinus”’ made a paved 
causeway from Cornwall to Caithness, and 
another from St. David’s to Southampton ; 
or that the lord of the manor made all the 
roads, as the lawyers say when there is a 
question of inclosing a roadside strip. It 
would be more correct to say that our system 
came from an accidental modification of the 
branch-work of military roads by which the 
Romans defended and managed the province 
of Britain. Their English successors took 
and kept in repair so much of the Roman 
roads as was required for communication 
between the principal cities. The Watling 
Street, for example, which zigzagged across 
England and forked into two branches a little 
to the north of York, was evidently made up 
of several of the military routes which are 
described in the Antonine Itinerary. We 
must suppose that this process was repeated 
in every part of the country, until the system 
of the Four Roads under the King’s Peace 
was developed by the Norman lawyers. In 
other districts the old Roman roads remained 
till the paved causeways sank out of sight, 
and left only the names of Stratton and 
Staunton and Street to remind us of their 
presence, with a ‘‘Cold Harbour” here and 
there to show where the travellers once 
changed horses at an official posting-station. 

The author gives a vivid description of the 
strange crew which filled the King’s highway 
in time of peace. The King himself moved 
from manor to manor with his great officers 
and the archers of the guard, and a host of 
purveyors and menials who cleared the 
country before them like an army of locusts. 
The greater barons followed his example, and 
shifted their swarming retainers from the 
castle to the manor-house or the country 
grange till the dues of their rustic tenants 
had all been received and consumed in kind. 
The monasteries stood open for wanderers of 
a poorer sort, minstrels and “‘ vagrom men,” 
and serfs running away from work; and too 
often for their comfort the monks had to 
administer the same hospitality to some rough 
baron with his men-at-arms, who preferred 
the cloister to the dirty and costly inn. The 
humbler folk are content with the roadside 
tavern where the ale-wife 


‘* breweth noppy ale 
And maketh thereof port-sale 
To travellars, and to tynkers, 
And all good ale-drinkers.”’ 


Then we are shown the justices and serjeants 
riding the circuit to the county court, and the 
sheriffs with a pompous train and a host of 
halberdiers or javelin-men. The travelling 
musicians and minstrels, the German bands 
and minor poets of these days, pass towards 
Weyhill or Stourbridge Fair, and jugglers 
and tumblers in a motley company, ready to 
amuse the guests in the castle with mumming 
or strumming on the cithern, or with a stave 
of the song of Roland, or a “ Little Geste of 
Robin Hood.” When printing was invented 
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and the re theatre established, the 
minstrels began to leave the roads; but in the 
period with which the author deals they were 
a very important class, not merely bin a 
literary point of view, but also because they 
helped almost as much as the begging friars 
to spread from village to village the new 
doctrines and feelings which were to demolish 
the feudal system. It might be well, in 
another edition of the work, to deal even 
more fully with this interesting class, and to 
show how attempts were made to bring the 
minstrels under the feudal discipline; and the 
steward’s charge at the Minstrel’s Court at 
Tutbury might almost be inserted at length 
for the pleasure and profit of the modern 
lovers of music. 

Chaucer’s pilgrims are our personal friends, 
from the gentle knight to the glaring-eyed 
Pardoner. They are all well described in the 
work before us, and we meet other bands 
of pilgrims trudging towards the Rood of 
Boxley, or the image of Our Lady of 
Walsingham. Every wishing-well had its 
shrine, and almost every bridge its chapel 
or licensed hermitage. The southern routes 
were full in summer of the pilgrims of Bt. 
Thomas, or travellers bound for the Holy 
Land by the “straight way” through Bur- 
gundy, Venice, and Cyprus. The begging 
friars ‘mixed with every crowd. Mr. Wylie 
has lately described them as they were in 
Chaucer’s time, and as they remained under 
Henry IV. ‘ Two and two they tramped the 
country together, while a sturdy serving- 
man followed them with a sack to gather the 
meal and malt, the brawn, the bacon, or the 
beef, begged from the homesteads on their 
route.”” They took a part in every popular 
movement and ‘‘traded on the public dis- 
content’’; and there was not a farmhouse or 
cottage where they could not find an audience 
for their political novelties after exhibiting 
their relics and showing their little stock of 
‘‘ mittens, and purses, and knives.” 

When the winter came on or civil wars 
broke out the summer-folk left the roads to 
the highwaymen and brigands of all kinds 
who lurked in the forests, or sallied out 
tempore guerrae to take revenges on their 
neighbours under the name of a private war. 
The Rolls of Parliament at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century are full of complaints 
against these marauders. The highway 
robbers infested all the roads near London, 
and ‘‘an armed band lay in wait for travellers 
at Watford” ; we hear of attacks on country- 
houses in the West, and of woods cut down 
and horses and cattle “lifted” from the 
farms. If the justices were warned in time 
the neighbours were summoned by the Hue 
and Cry, and the malefactors were chased 
away or hung on the nearest gibbet. We 
have now seen some of the sights which the 
author has collected for us, and we must take 
leave of his instructive and entertaining 
book. He has described it as ‘‘ only a chapter 
of a work which is still to be written” on 
mediaeval England ; and he wishes that some 
one could be found to tell his countrymen what 
our ancestors did and thought, and what re- 
lation their conduct bears to our own. We 
can only add a desire that he will himself 
continue the work of which his industry and 
ability have yielded such an excellent 
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Memoirs of an Ex-Minister : an Autobiography. 

By the Earl of Malmesbury. (Longmans.) 
A wELL-wnitTEn volume of memoirs is always 
a welcome addition to literature. As the Queen 
of Holland writes to Lord Malmesbury, ‘‘ His- 
tory is often better explained by the familiar 
letters of a political man than by official 
documents, where only part of the truth can 
appear.” A book of this sort gratifies a 
reasonable curiosity about the doings of 
eminent men; and in the privacy of a 
loquacious diary, not intended for publication, 
we have the best guarantee for an author’s 
candour. It must, however, be said that, 
although Lord Malmesbury is pleasant to 
read, often important in his political in- 
formation and racy in his anecdotes and 
incidents, these Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 
are not in the first rank of their kind. The 
Charles Greville Memoirs were more amusing, 
and perhaps, we may say, more impartial. 
Lord Malmesbury’s object, as he says in a 
well-written Preface, was to sketch the 
history of the three administrations of Lord 
Derby; but, in the main, he adds little 
to our knowledge of the history of those 
years, and the object with which he made 
these selections from his diary appears rather 
to have been a justification of his own conduct 
at the Foreign Office, which, indeed, needs no 
longer any justification. He cites at lengtha 
number of official letters written by or to him- 
self as Foreign Minister, or received from Lord 
Derby, his chief ; but they are, on the whols, 
of less importance than the records of con- 
versations between himself and Lord Palmer- 
ston, Louis Napoleon, and some others. 
Throughout the book his interest is almost 
confined to foreign affairs. Domestic policy 
as such, distinct from kaleidoscopic changes 
and combinations of men and parties, appears 
but little, and even the Indian Mutiny and 
the American War are touched in a per- 
functory way. Lord Malmesbury knew Louis 
Napoleon long and well—from 1829, when he 
was a reckless lad, yet with a fixed idea that 
he would one day rule France, to the attempt 
at Boulogne, the imprisonment in Ham and 
escape, the days of December, and the very 
end. The Emperor’s conversations and views 
are reported at length by a competent, but 
friendly, observer. They show remarkably 
what a disturbing and incalculable factor 
in European politics the personal wishes and 
necessities of Louis Napoleon were from 
the proclamation of the Empire onwards. 
This is perhaps the best part of the book. 
For the rest, when the foreign travel, dinner- 
parties, accidents and assassinations (as to 
which Lord Malmesbury was somewhat of an 
amateur), and patient records of well-known 
events have been subtracted, there remain 
of more permanent value the relations with 
Napoleon, the details of our relations with 
Sardinia and the other Italian States, and 
the notices of Lord Derby, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone. 

Born in 1807 Lord Malmesbury’s recol- 
lections carry us back to a time strangely 
different from the present. As a boy in 1826 
he had shot black cock on the spot where St. 
Peter’s Church, Bournemouth, now stands. 
He went to Oriel when Newman was a tutor 
there, and relates how shy Newman was 
and how much put upon. At lecture his 


push the table in upon him 





class would cut his bell-rope and steadily 





till he was 
jammed into a corner. In 1833, he records, 
deer forests were first made and rented 
and the Highlands became the rage. Till 
then the happy stranger might have shot or 
fished almost anywhere in the Highlands un- 
molested ; and he himself had the run of the 
Island of Harris, with all the deer, game, 
and fish, for £25 per annum. This very 
shooting now commands £2,000. After a 
time he naturally began to turn his atten- 
tion to public life. A seat in Parliament 
and office under the Tories were the proper 
pursuit of anoblemanof his years. ‘You must 
have had enough,” writes Lord Sydenham in 
1841, “‘of shooting and hunting by this time 
and want more interesting occupation.” 
When the conversion of Sir Robert Peel to 
Free Trade had broken up the old party 
divisions, and the Protectionists under Lord 
George Bentinck, Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Disraeli were striving to consolidate a party, 
Lord Malmesbury was naturfully drawn 
towards them, and at length, during Lord 
Derby’s short-lived administration of 1852, 
became Foreign Minister. Though Lord 
Malmesbury acquiesced in free trade, it 
was with extreme reluctance ; but the notices 
of his own speeches and Lord Derby’s 
letters in his diary show that he was on 
this point clearer sighted than some of his 
party. In 1851 he had recognised that a 
return to protection was impossible. Lord 
Derby still clung to it before taking office in 
1852 (Letter, January 18); but Mr. Disraeli 
in his budget gave it up, and a letter of his 
(August 13, 1852) shows that he was pre- 
pared to accept frankly the consequences of 
the change. After successfully disposing of 
the “Mather” episode with the Court of 
Tuscany, Lord Malmesbury went out of 
office and did not return to it till 1858, 
The Peelite party, of which Mr. Gladstone 
was at this time a leading member, the 
Radicals, the traditional Whigs, and the newly- 
formed Tories, divided the field into so 
many sections that a strong and lasting 
ministry became almost impossible. The 
policy of the Tory leaders, not always 
acceptable to Mr. "Disraeli, was to wait. 
At length Lord Malmesbury returned to office 
in 1858, and took a leading part in the 
negociations which preceeded the Austrian 
War of 1859. The refugee question and the 
‘‘Cagliari” difficulty occupy a considerable 
portion of the memoirs. It is curious that 
the Government was overthrown through an 
attack on their foreign policy, which, as Lord 
Malmesbury believed, could have been re- 
pulsed from the Blue Book which he had 
prepared. But Mr. Disraeli had not read it 
and could not fight it, and had therefore 
refused to lay it on the table. When Lord 
Derby formed his third Administration, in 
1866, Lord Malmesbury was prevented by ill- 
health from undertaking the Foreign Office, 
but was made Lord Privy Seal. The book 
closes with the death of Lord Derby. 
Through his local connexion Lord Malmes- 
bury was interested in the elections for Hamp- 
shire. He writes (January 16, 1835) :— 
‘“Drove to Ringwood and met Lord Palmer- 
ston’s mob at the end of the town, and we 
were, of course, hooted by them, Norman 
MacDonald, to our delight, was covered with 
mud by his own friends, He went about 


————SEsE>E=_ 
Ringwood all day with the Whig attorney in 


order to retrieve his character, which he 
considered damaged by having been seen with 
us.” 

This party feeling is, however, surpassed 
later on in April, 1864 :— 

“Our party are furious with us and Lord 
Derby for dining with the Sutherlands last 
Wednesday, and Lord Bath has written to 
Lord Colville to resign his office of whip.” 


But then considerable tactical importance 
was attached to dinners by Mr. Disraeli, who 
(January 24), 1853, wrote to Lord Malmes- 
bury regretting that Lord Derby, their leader, 
was neglectful of this important attention to 
his followers. Lord Malmesbury first met 
Mr. Gladstone in 1844 :— 


“ Dined with the Cannings and met Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Phillimore; we were 
curious to see the former: we were disap- 
msg in his appearance, which is that of a 

oman Catholic ecclesiastic; but he is very 
agreeable.” 

Of Mr. Disraeli he took a candid though 
admiring view. When, in 1848, Lord Granby 
was chosen to lead the Protectionist party on 
Lord George Bentinck’s retirement, he ob- 
serves (February 10, 1848)— 


**Tt ap strange that in these i 
Disraeli's name was not put peed gery wn 
ever may in future take lead in the; House 
of Commons by election, he must virtually and 
was wg hold that office. There can be no 
oubt that there is a very strong feeling among 
Conservatives in the House of Commons against 
him. They are puzzled and alarmed by his 
mysterious manner, which has much of the 
foreigner about it.’ 
And in 1856 (December 15) Lord Derby 
writes— 


‘‘As to Disraeli’s unpopularity, I see it and 
regret it, and especially regret that he does not 
see more of the arty in private ; but they could 
not do without him.” 
And Napoleon said of him— 
‘*He has not the head of a statesman, but is 
like all literary men, as I have found them, from 
Chateaubriand to Guizot, ignorant of the world, 
talking well, but nervous when the moment of 
action arises.” 
Lord Malmesbury was something of a lite- 
rary man himself, having edited his grand- 
father’s Diplomatic Journal and Correspondence, 
and gained, by so doing, an experience which 
he afterwards found very useful. At a later 
time he observed that the English royal effigies 
at Fontevrault were neglected and in danger of 
pee injury, and took occasion to obtain 
rom the Emperor a promise to present them 
to England; but, unfortunately, political 
jealousies prevented this international cour- 


tesy. 

The book contains many good stories, some 
of them not very quotable. Here, however, 
is one. The Queen had been presenting 
medals to the Crimean heroes, many of whom 
were maimed or suffering from wounds. 
‘Was the Queen touched?” Mrs. Norton 
asked. ‘Bless my soul, no!” replied Lord 
Panmure, ‘‘ she had a brass railing before her, 
and no one could touch her,” ‘I mean, was 
she moved?” ‘* Moved! she had no occasion 
to move.” But the funniest of all is not a 
story :— 

‘*Gladstone, who was always fond of music, is 
now (1860) quite enthusiastic about negro 
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melodies, singing them with the greatest spirit 


and ———— never leaving out a verse, and 


evidently preferring such as ‘Camp Down 


Races,’ ” 
J. A. Hamitron. 








The History of the Pacific States of North 
America. By Hubert H. Bancroft. (San 
Francisco and London: Triibner.) 


Tue reading public is already acquainted 
with the general scheme of this colossal 
undertaking, as explained in our notice of 
the first volume, which appeared in the 
Acavemy for February 10, 1883. Since then 
seven more volumes have been issued, the 
promised ‘‘rate of three or four per year 
until the completion of the work ”’ being thus 
so far fully maintained. But the volumes do 
not follow in consecutive order, an arrange- 
ment, or lack of arrangement, which, if con- 
venient to the editor, is certainly embarassing 
to the reviewer. Thus the eight now com- 
pleted run in the whole series thus—i., ii., 
iy., V., Vi., X., Xiii., xxii. ; and, in the several 
sections—Central America, I., 1501-30; Cen- 
tral America, II., 1530-1800; Mexico, L., 
1516-21 ; Mexico, II., 1521-1600; Mexico, 
ITI., 1600-1803 ; North Mexican States, I., 
1531-1800; California, I., 1542-1800; North- 
west Coast, I., 1543-1800. In explanation 
of this arrangement, which substitutes a 
chronological order of the whole ground for 
a consecutive treatment of the several geo- 
graphical sections, the editor pleads that 


**so presented, the work, as a whole, constitutes 
@ more continuous and unbroken story, and, 
therefore, better holds the attention of the 
reader. Again, this method gives to the people 
of the several sections parts of their own histor 
at much earlier dates than would be possible 
otherwise.” 


This, of course, is true enough, although the 
reason for the deviation from the original 
plan is probably to be sought in the con- 
venience of Mr. Bancroft, whom, with the 
evidence now before us, it seems safer to 
speak of as the “editor,” than as the 
“author,” in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. It has been freely stated that much 
of the work is being done vicariously ; and so 
much would, perhaps, be admitted by Mr. 
Bancroft himself. Hence, if the different 
regions are entrusted to different hands, to 
be written up under his supervision, the 
simultaneous or almost simultaneous appear- 
ance of the parts dealing with these different 
regions became inevitable. On the other 
hand, no one has any right to complain of 
such an arrangement, as long as the work is 
efficiently performed, and the responsibility 
of the whole fully accepted by the assumed 
author. But, although paid assistants have 
presumably no rights, a generous recognition 
of the services of valued collaborateurs would 
have been more consonant with the usual 
practice in such cases. 

As it is, there are many signs of defective 
editorship in faulty and irregular workman- 
ship, and in the expression of opinions, 
scarcely harmonising with the lofty views 
regarding the duties and functions of the 
historian advocated in the opening volume. 
To judge from the language too frequently 
used in reference to England and all thin 


English, one might almost fancy that portions 








of the work had unfortunately fallen into the 
hands of some of the Irish ‘ patriots” and 
* politicians,” who have made San Francisco 
not the pleasantest place of residence for 
orderly citizens. Chap. xxxi. of vol. ii. 
(General Series) opens thus :— 

‘‘ Yet another phase of life and restless human 
endeavour on the Panama Isthmus here pre- 
sents itself. Great Britain is seized by an idea, 
born of greed and nurtured by injustice, and 
this conception expands until it covers the earth, 
and until the good people of England and 
Scotland [the careful exclusion of Ireland will 
here be noticed by the judicious reader] are in 
imagination masters of the whole world, which 
possession is acquired not through any honest 
means, but after the too frequent vile indirec- 
tions [sic] of the day and the nation; in all 
which the people of those isles give themselves 
and their money over to Satan.” 

Here false imagery, ungrammatical twaddle, 
and fictitious hatred of ‘‘ those isles’ of Great 
Britain, seem to compete for the supremacy, 
while the dignity of unbiassed history recedes 
beyond the ‘vanishing point.”” Elsewhere 
in the same volume (p. 411) we are told that 
‘the aid of the Almighty was never invoked 
or given for the furtherance of more iniquitous 
measures”’ than Drake’s circumnavigation of 
the globe, combined ‘‘ with visions of gold- 
bearing lands, and of Spanish galleons deep 
laden with the weight of treasure.” When 
“the Almighty ” is charged with “‘ aiding and 
abetting ”’ such iniquitous measures as these, 
Drake may consider himself fortunate at being 
stigmatised by such comparatively mild 
epithets as those of ‘‘corsair” and ‘free- 
booter’’ (passim). But, in all seriousness, 
it is lamentable that, through circumstances 
probably beyond his control, Mr. Bancroft 


Y | should have been obliged to allow the great 


work of his life to be marred by the clumsy 
co-operation of his Hibernian protégées. 

In our notice of the first volume attention 
was drawn to the want of perspective, so to 
say, in the general plan of the work—seven 
whole volumes, for instance, to California, 
whose history practically begins yesterday, 
and three only to the Central American states, 
with all their complex political relations, 
their Maya, Quiché, and other native civilisa- 
tions. Now that the first volume on Cali- 
fornia and two on Central America have 
appeared this glaring disproportion becomes 
painfully obvious. Both of these are really 
valuable contributions to history, containing 
numerous rectifications of long-standing errors, 
and full of interesting details arranged with a 
due regard to proportion and the exigencies of 
space. The somewhat complicate succession 
of events in Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama is set forth in lucid 
order, and the internal history of the whole 
region from Mexico to South America brought 
down to the close of the eighteenth century. 
Space is even found for a full account of 
Pizarro’s career and the “ Pacification of 
Peru,” although this country lies, strictly 
speaking, beyond the scope of the work as 
originally planned. Quotations or more 
detailed statements in a general notice of 
such a vast undertaking would be impossible, 
and enough has probably been stated to show 
that all this is so far satisfactory enough. 

But the same can scarcely be said of the 


gs | first of the seven volumes to be devoted to 


California. To justify this enormous dispro- 











portion the editor has put together a good 
deal of nonsense in a Preface addressed not to 
the general reader, but mainly to ‘‘ the appre- 
ciation and approbation of all true Califor- 
nians.” It is boldly asserted that ‘‘the past 
of California, as a whole and in each successive 
phase, furnishes a record not excelled either 
in variety or interest by that of any New 
World province”! But even admitting the 
truth of this statement—obviously a very 
large admission—it may still be asked, Why 
should California require seven volumes, when 
one is found sufficient for British Columbia, 
and another for New Mexico and Arizona 
combined? Something is said about the fas- 
cinating study of ‘‘ quiet pastoral life, with 
its lively social monotony,” and ‘‘ the miniature 
struggles between Church and State . . . full 
of interest to the reader who can forget the 
meagre outcome.” But if the outcome is 
meagre, and is then to be forgotten, how can 
the reader be expected to wax enthusiastic over 
these ‘‘ miniature struggles” and this “lively 
monotony”? Then it is pleaded that if ‘‘ the 
happenings [sie] to be chronicled are not so 
startling as some of the destiny-deciding 
events of the world’s history,” this is “‘a 
state of things for which the writer is not 
responsible”! There is here a characteristic 
confusion of ideas. The writer or editor ma 
not be responsible for this very mild “ state 
of things”; but surely he is responsible for 
the “chronicling” of it, and for filling seven 
bulky volumes of from 700 to 750 pages each 
with such insignificant materials. He has 
himself some misgivings that the aggregate 
space devoted to California ‘‘ will seem to 
some excessive,” and is afraid that even this 
first instalment may have already ‘‘ exhausted 
the patience of his readers.” Is it too late 
to reconsider this really serious matter, and 
resolutely cut down the six remaining volumes 
with which we are threatened, to one, or at 
most two? If not, let him not, at least, put 
them forth as general history, but call them 
by their right name, the local annals and 
topography of California. To eke out even 
this first volume, although covering the whole 
period from 1542 to 1800, recourse has been 
had to several ingenious devices, among 
others an alphabetical list of all the white 
inhabitants of California, men, and children, 
from 1769 to 1800, filling thirteen pages, 
and containing such entries as these :— 
Alegre, Antonio, soldier; Alviso, Anastasio 
Geronimo, child; Arriola, Rafael, convict; 
Bernal, Francisce, servant ; Alcantara, Pedro, 
mason ; Enriquez, Antonio Domingo, weaver ; 
Mariné y Salvatierra, J., artilleryman; Murillo, 
Francisco, carpenter; Ruiz, Estevan, brick- 
layer ; Espinosa, Jése Pio, and several others 
mysteriously described as ‘‘Cat. vol.,” qy: 
Catholic Volunteer? or Voluptuary ? or Vola- 
dor? But, seriously, if these lists are to be 
continued down to the present time, Mr. Ban- 
croft’s subscribers will begin to ask in alarm 
whether he intends supplying them with a 
series of historic records or only with so many 
reprints of back numbers of local Californian 
directories? This, at all events, would 
account for the extravagant amount of space 
reserved for the region of the ‘Golden 
Gate.” 

In volume x., covering the history of the 
North Mexican States from 1531 to 1800, 
much valuable material is for the first time 
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prought together from practically inaccessible 
sources. ‘The relations of the Jesuits to the 
natives and the civil authorities till their 
final expulsion in 1767 are elucidated with 
much care, and placed in an impartial spirit 
before the reader. Their conduct in con- 
nexion with the Pima revolt of 1751 is 
fairly estimated, and the result summed up in 
a passage (p. 552) remarkable at once for its 
clear exposition, sound reasoning and catholic 
sympathies. An excellent account is also 
given of the fearful Tepehuane uprising of 
1616-18, during which the whole of Central 
Durango was wasted and the industrial 
progress of the country retarded by at least 
fifty years. Towards the conclusion so 
brutalised had both sides become by a 
sickening succession of unspeakable horrors, 
that a certain Padre del Valle held the gory 
head of the famous leader Gogojito in his 
hand, while chanting the Te Deum in thanks- 
giving for an important Christian victory. 
This rebellion appears to have been mainly 
instigated by a native enthusiast, a sort of 
“Messiah,” who went about with an idol, 
pretending that 


“the two by some kind of mysterious duality, 
were God, and angry that without his consent 
the Spaniards had crossed the ocean. No more 
were to be allowed to come, and all here must 
be killed, especially the missionaries. Did the 
ple refuse to act in accordance with the 
ivine will, famine, pestilence, storms and 
nameless calamities were in readiness to scourge 
the land ; but obedience would ensure victory 
and happiness ; the invaders should perish to a 
man; tempests should sink all foreign fleets ; 
Indians slain in battle should be raised to life 
after seven days; and if old should be restored 
to youth. The word of Deity was pledged to 
these results, and miracles, as is usual in such 
cases, were wrought as tokens of power to 
fulfil. Divers natives for incredulity were 
swallowed up in the earth; and the prophet 
appeared in different forms and from different 
directions, the more to arouse the superstitious 
admiration of his disciples” (p. 321). 


Some of these preachings might almost 
seem to have been plagiarised by the pre- 
sent Mahdi and his emissaries in Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Volume xxii., dealing with the North- 
west Coastlands from 1543 to 1800, is, on 
the whole, one of the very best of the 
series. The section relating to the ‘‘ Nootka 
Controversy”? and the early discoveries 
along the coasts of Oregon and Vancouver 
Island, is, perhaps, needlessly prolix. But 
the chapters devoted to Mackenzie’s explora- 
tions, and especially to the great fur-trading 
companies of British North America in their 
various political, social, and commercial 
relations may be commended for their 
thoroughness of treatment, and, with one or 
two exceptions, even for their impartial tone. 
But the Jesuits should not be called “ Black- 
friars” (p. 390), nor the Montagnais Indians 
of Labrador Montaguais (p. 388); and Van- 
couver’s first voyage should be assigned to its 
Proper date, 1792, not 1722, as at p. 281. 

1s volume is enriched with an unusual 
number of maps, nearly fifty altogether, in- 
cluding one of the north-western regions on 
a large scale. But there is no index, this 
essential feature being probably reserved for 
the final volume of the series. 


A. H. Keane. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. By Richard 
Grant White. (Sampson Low.) 


Phebe. By the Author of ‘ Rutledge.” 
(David Douglas. ) 


The Magic Flute. By Mary Linskill. 
(S. P. C. K.) 

Mitchelhurst Place. By Margaret Veley. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Teresa Marlow. By Wynter Knight. In 3 
vols. (Wyman.) 


We must affectionately warn the dear reader 
to look before he leaps into the vortex of Mr. 
White’s turbid platitudes. On the shore he 
will find several ominous notices which should 
effectually damp his courage—first, a luxuriant 
Dedication —how Thackeray would have 
relished it !—to a certain British Countess, an 
‘* Advertisement ” about the incubation and 
development of the work, with something 
rather vague about the <Aflantic and the 
Century, which appears to be running some 
rival work which Mr. White has zo# seen. 
Next comes a “Note” restoring the late 
Lord Lytton to the eminence from which Mr. 
White had dashed him down on account of 
‘his rude speech to his American guest,” 
which, after reading the new Life, Mr. White 
is willing to regard as “‘ merely an exhibition 
of generic insularity.” Next we have the 
‘‘Publisher’s Notice,” stating that the first 
three chapters were published in 1883 under 
the title of Mfr. Washington Adams in Eng- 
land.” To this are added selections from 
reviews, one so fulsomely complimentary and 
perversely wrong that even an anonymous 
critic must blush to see it exposed in front of 
the book itself. A severe passage from the 
Quarterly is also printed and held up to our 
scorn, in which Sir L. H. Griffin (perhaps in 
a spirit of kindly indulgence) doubted if Mr. 
White had ever been in England at all. On 
this we are informed “a significant comment” 
is afforded—by what? Bya colourless, good- 
natured passage from the Saturday Review 
about a totally different book of Mr. White’s. 
Yet it seems the Saturday Review did notice 
this new book—one can guess how. Finally, 
at the end of the work we have an ‘‘ Apology” 
of nearly a hundred pages of small print, a 
strange jumble of trivial remarks and quota- 
tions from English and American books. We 
have kept the reader ‘‘ lingering shivering on 
the brink,” and there he must stay till he 
finds himself some wet Sunday at a fishing 
inn with no choice but between a thrice-read 
newspaper and a surviving copy of this 
weariful treatise, when possibly he may 
discover what it is all about. For our- 
selves, we would prefer a fourth perusal 
of the newspaper. However, we will state 
the little’ we know as an eye-witness. The 
scene opens in a railway carriage upon a 
superfine American gent on his way to visit 
a baronet. Enter at station second superfine 
American gent direct from Boston. They 
converse with superfine and self-conscious 
grammatical purity. Enter to them typical 
British lord. Poor wretch! for forty terrible 
pages these remorseless prigs lecture and 
relecture on what, I think, Elijah Pogram 
called the ‘“‘amazing ignorance of these 
Britishers of our glorious institutions.” It 








is in the form of a catechism, the miserable 
Earl’s answers getting lamer, and his confusion 
more abject, till he suddenly escapes by offer- 
ing his card, and inviting both the bores to 
his house. The fatuity and absurdity of this 


scene is phenomenal. Mr. White backs up 
his champions by the most unfair running 
comments, and gloats over his lordship’s 
faltering ignorance, incoherence, bad grammar 
and accent, invariably sliding the final ‘“ g,” 
and making him say “ goin’,” ‘‘seein’,”” &c. 
By some inadvertence, as we suppose, the 
balance is redressed ; for, when the lord has 
gone, the two bores commune among them- 
selves without reserve, and a very pretty pair 
of low-bred snobs they turn out to be. They 
plot to introduce uninvited to the house of 
the doomed lord one Adams, a burlesque and 
most detestable specimen of the worst spitting, 
chewing, whittling, revolvering Yankee, as 
a nice didactic experience for their hosts. 
We waded on through dull or gushing rig- 
maroles about grand houses and company as 
far as this introduction scene, but found it so 
stupid, so exaggerated, so childish, and so 
vulgar that we were forced to withdraw. A 
few further peeps into the book showed that 
it was all much the same thing—a hopeless 
muddle. It seems we English are all wrong. 
We ought never to say ‘‘ America” at all. 
They are as much English as we, only much 
more so. Hence we wickedly underrate and 
ridicule them. Yet really Mr. White turns 
round upon his own compatriots in the most 
tigerish way. Now, I should flatly deny 
nearly all his main positions, if it were worth 
while. The plain fact is that Mr. White 
is a perfectly commonplace, ordinary, dull 
tourist, not merely unqualified, but dis- 
qualified by mind and experience for the 
task he has presumptuously undertaken. His 
fussy claims to notoriety are fortunately 
dubious. The book has not made the least 
sensation. I, at least, have never before 
heard of Mr. White; but can hardly be sur- 
prised at his assurance, as I find that a 
certain youthful American pupil of mine has 
just printed a bulky work, from which I 
gather that in the Better Britain he who 
cannot possibly learn is peculiarly qualified 
to teach. Finally, as to the presumed good 
intentions of such books, let us observe that 
all these unctuous interoceanic compliments 
are an impertinence. Well-informed men on 
either shore are by no means ignorant of all 
that is worth knowing in English and 
American political and social life, if they are 
a little at sea in certain little niceties of 
grammar and etiquette. Our cousins flatter 
with a clear purpose. Let us not flatter in 
reply. The United States is not a bit won- 
derful, but perfectly natural. If its hybrid 
races become and remain homogeneous some- 
thing may be said for them, but the time has 
not yet come. Big fields are rather novel, 
but not phenomenal. Even by Mr. White’s 
showing, though he does not understand it, the 
salt of American society politics—all that he 
insists on as refined and elevated and whole- 
some—is but the survival of its old English 
elements. We cordially wish it well, but, 
noting that it has already lost all hold 
over politics, we wait to see if it will 
much longer be able to retain its social 
supremacy before the incursions of the bar- 
barians. 
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One curious phenomenon, and perhaps it is 
a hopeful one, is the insatiable interest taken 
in married relations. The lovers in the 
French novel are paramours, in the English 
an engaged, in the American a married couple. 
But, as we find in Phoebe, wedlock in the 
States is somewhat of an earthly pilgrimage 
or state of probation, leading through 
long misunderstandings and frightful heart- 
burnings to a blessed middle-aged heaven, 
where cat and dog, grown grey, cease to bite 
and scratch, and share the kennel in holy peace. 
The book is ably written; it shows that very 
real mastery over domestic feelings and thought 
we naturally expect in an American writer. 
The husband is a well-drawn character, and 
Phoebe, the plebeian wife, almost a creation, 
were she not clearly a life portrait. But the 
religious tone is too prominent and even 
morbid, and the atmosphere gloomy through- 
out. This gloom becomes exasperating when 
one finds that the sole cause of the wife’s 
obstinate silent jealousy—a declaration of 
love she had found in her husband’s desk— 
was only a scrap of his part in some private 
theatricals. 


The Magic Flute has a charming binding, 
and will therefore be closed and kept closed 
without regret. The plot is piously sensa- 
tional—the usual lost child found in the 
snow. He grows up to be a divinely gifted 
artist, and—which I must think was a pious 
fraud on his or the author’s part—at the 
age of eight pirated Blake’s picture of the 
Morning Stars without knowing it—both 
idea, design, and even the text from Job, 
though it seems there were ‘‘ differences in 
the arrangement of the figures.” Well 
might the drawing master stand aghast. 
Most of the book consists of religious and 
moral reflections — well meant, but not 
attractive—and remarks on scenery and the 
fine arts after Ruskin and Wordsworth, 
whose long ‘‘ Founding of Bolton” is quoted 
in full. The triumphant coming-all-right-in 
the-end is clumsily sensational. The illustra- 
tions are very ugly. 


Mitchethurst Place is even worse. It is 
not even well meant, for it is not meant at 
all. Never reading magazines now, I can 
only guess that it has run its relentless course 
in some periodical, as it is just the sort of 
grievance one hears lady readers groaning 
over. But though they grumble, they persist 
in reading these vacuous, word-painted, de- 
pressing histories under the impression that 
there is something refined, Kensingtonian, and 
Queen-Anne-villa-like in them. While the 
fashion lasts, let us not blame those who 
supply the article in demand. The present 
specimen is a very ordinary one, quite 
subdued, and only more empty than others. 
Cut away the mooning conversations and 
reflections of the characters, and the author’s 
scene-painting and mood-analysing padding, 
and it is impossible to make more than two 
dozen pages of the book. A young lady, 
beloved by a joyous artist, resides with an old 
uncle. One day, when gathering autumn leaves 
and berries—of course—she drops her cross. 
A young stranger, in picking it up, falls into 
a dirty ditch. This ill-conditioned cur is 
invited home by the uncle, plays Rochester to 
the niece’s Jane Eyre, by his own pride and 
her carelessness loses a good opening in busi- 





ness, quarrels with the uncle, and dies, after 
a last snarling match with the niece, who 
then weds the joyous artist. The cur had for 
a few days some idea of working to restore 
the home of his ancestors, and much of the 
book details his ruminations over the edifice 
and the tombs. The whole thing is refined 
and quite harmless, but utterly dreary, utterly 
meaningless, and utterly uninteresting. 


After such a hopeless set of books, one is 
tempted to welcome too gladly any thing fairly 
readable. But really Teresa Marlow has con- 
siderable merit. It is a pleasant old-fashioned 
sensation novel, with a regular villain—a 
Count, of course—of the old school. He plots 
and executes his abductions and murders with 
praiseworthy briskness and frequency. But 
we know he cannot do much mischief to the 
nice young couple, because Mr. Knight will 
not let him, and that he will die repentant 
whenever he is told to. Doubtless, this 
wealth of incident is unnatural, but what a 
relief after the tame flats of Mitchelhurst! 
Moreover, several characters are well drawn, 
the dialogue is often sprightly and clever, and 
the moralising is always healthy, and some- 
times very sensible. Some views on marriage 
given in vol. iii, p. 179, are well worth 
notice. Much good sense and right feeling is 
shown in developing the character of the 
dancer Teresa. There is one powerful situa- 
tion, when, during her performance, she keeps 
praying secretly for the dying child she has 
left at home. Teresa Marlow is not a great 
work, but it would do something to cheer the 
whining autumn-leaves readers. 

E. Puorcett. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Our Little Life: Essays Consolatory and 
Domestic, with some others. Second Series. 
By the Author of ‘The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” (Longmans.) Memory fails 
us when we attempt to recollect the years that 
have passed since we first made acquaintance 
with A. K. H. B. as a writer. An ill-tempered 
critic might suggest that the interval has been 
long enough to convert the exuberance of youth 
into the garrulity of age; but, for ourselves, 
we are fain to confess that we see little differ- 
ence between the products of the Country 
Parson’s pen now and thirty years ago. He 
himself, we are glad to know, takes as much 
interest as ever in writing, and there is no 
reason why his readers should take less. His 
natural force—be it great or small—is not 
abated, and if his thoughts become graver as 
the Little Life draws to a close, they will not, 
on that account, offend the feelings of those— 
and they are not a few—who love to sit at his 
feet and listen to his moralisings. We all know, 
by this time, what to expect from A. K. H. B. 
There is no great profundity of thought, no 
subtle arguments, no fervid eloquence in what 
he says ; Sut he often proves himself an agree- 
able companion just because he does not tax our 
attention too severely, and soothes our troubled 
mind with the habitual serenity of his own. 
Tolerant, truthful, sensible and sympathetic, he 
is a genial parson whom it would be unjust to 
blame for the single fault of mediocrity and for 
being—as, of course, we ourselves never are— 
somewhat commonplace. One of the essays in 
the little volume before us bears this suggestive 
title, ‘‘Of the Finding of Nothing.” It is, in 
fact, a sermon, slenderly disguised ; but there 
are in it occasional passages of a less grave 
character and dealing with every day dis- 
appointments. In describing these, A. K. H, B, 





is at his best, and saves his readers from ‘the 
blankness of finding —- where they ex- 
pected something.” A single quotation will 
show how unchanged is the writer’s style and 
habit of thought :— 


‘* Nathaniel Hawthorne, that shy genius, the most 
singular genius that America has yet produced, 
had once to make a speech. Some men whom I 
know like to make a speech. In my own little ex- 
perience these have been invariably the men who 
made a speech worst: uncultured souls, with 
untuneful voices, and who had nothing earthly to 
say that any educated person would wish to hear : 
moreover, who could be said to in the 
English language, only in the sense that they did 
not speak in any other. ‘As I rose,’ said Haw- 
thorne, recording that painful ience, ‘I 
tapped upon my mind and it sounded hollow. It 
was quite empty. There was nothing in it what- 
soever.? Very many unhappy men, placed in 
like circumstances (it was at a mg dinner— 
that ghastly development of humbug), have felt 
like Hawthorne did, whose minds were not so full 
as Hawthorne’s at other times and places. One 
thinks, with great sympathy, of the way in which 
another American orator felt constrained to address 
his audience, he being stricken blank. ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,’ he said, in mournful tones, ‘I am 
the possessor of a gigantic intellect: but just at 
this moment I have not got it about me.’ ”’ 


Besides the essays, ‘‘Consolatory and Domestic,” 
the volume includes two biographical reviews— 
one of Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of Lyndhurst, 
and the other of F. D. Maurice. These have 
already appeared in print—as, indeed, have all 
or nearly all the other papers—and call for no 
special remark, unless it be that the Country 
Parson was for three terms a student at King’s 
College, and has some personal reminiscences of 
Maurice, as a teacher, which are not unin- 
teresting. He listened with attention to his 
lectures, and filled two great volumes with 
copious notes. These he lent to a Scotch 
admirer of the professor, and never saw them 
more, on which too common experience he 
drily remarks, ‘‘He who absolutely refuses to 
lend books may not be an amiable man; but he 
certainly is a wise man.” 


Higher Education in Germany and England. 
By Charles Bird. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Some books are welcome less because they say 
anything new than because they repeat clearly 
and forcibly what every expert knows but what 
the great public show little disposition to 
understand. Mr. Bird has given us once more 
the old story of German secondary education, 
which, since Mr, Arnold called attention to it 
in a classical volume, has, perhaps, wn more 
familiar as information but has made very little 
practical way. It is an unpretending little 
essay of 137 pp., deals immediately with the 
schools of Stuttgart—a typical case. He de- 
scribes with adequate but not excessive detail 
the work of the gymnasium, the Real-Schule, 
and the Real-Gymnasium (the compromise de- 
vised for boys who desire the Latin of the 
gymnasium without its Greek, and the mathe- 
matics of the Real-Schule), the arrangement of 
the buildings, the training, position, and pay of 
the masters, the relation of the school to the 

arents, to the universities and the State. 

e touches effectively the strong points of the 
German system; the abundant provision of 
cheap schools of every grade, which makes it 
easy to get the highest education the country 
affords, and impossible to escape without some- 
thing considerably above our Board school 
standard ; the thorough training in pedagogy 
which every master necessarily acquires, since 
it is the condition of his being allowed to teach ; 
the almost total absence of our system of prizes 
and scholarships; and, though this is more 4 
matter of individual energy than of educational 


system, the institution of the program,—a piece 
of special research for which, as every scholar 
knows, many a busy German schoolmaster finds 
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time when his English con/rére is compeng 
some second-hand edition of a classic for schoo 
use from notes of the first German commentator 
who falls in his way. For these and many 
kindred reforms, however, we confess that, un- 
like Mr. Bird, we would look to some autho- 
rity less absolute than the State. English 
prejudice against bureaucracy apart, the power 
which the m puts into the hands 
of any prejudiced official, of absolutely ruining 
a man’s prospects with a stroke of the pen, is a 
terrible one. Is it inconceivable, for instance, 
that a future Mr. Bradlaugh under the Govern- 
ment of a future Sir 8. Northcote might find 
himself excluded without appeal from all the 
rofessions? At p. 123 a characteristically 
glish advertisement for the office of head- 
master at the Leeds Grammar School is treated 
with effective ridicule, which the authorities 
concerned would do well to ponder. 


Mahomet and Islam : a Sketch of the Prophet’s 
Life from original sources, and a brief outline of 
his religion. By Sir William Muir. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Of this summary of the life 
and doctrines of the Prophet of Islam it is 
sufficient to say that it presents the same 
characteristics in its treatment of the subject as 
the author’s well-known “‘ Life.”’ In the larger 
work the greater amplitude of detail and the 
freer discussion of circumstances which the 
scale permitted, removed many of the objections 
which will be felt to the brief and concise 
statements of the present sketch. The judg- 
ment of Mohammed’s acts and motives is 
almost uniformly unfavourable, and the selec- 
tion of incidents calculated to bring into 
prominence the darkest side of his career. On 
the other hand, we gain no clear idea of the 
position of his antagonists, and the causes 
which changed the preacher of faith and 
righteousness into the founder of an aggressive 
and militant theocracy. The fierceness of the 
Meccan persecution is but little dwelt on; in 
the controversy with the Jews the bitterness 
and causes of quarrel are shown us all on 
Mohammed’s side ; the roughness and savagery 
of the race and time are left out of account. In 
short, the work is arranged mainly with a view 
to polemical purposes, as might perhaps be 
expected from the conditions of its publication. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays of 
Charles Lamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by Alfred Ainger. (Macmillan.) None knows 
better than Mr. Ainger that Lamb’s fame with 
the great public rests—and will rest for ever— 
upon The Essays of Elia. If we take some 
dozen sonnets and short poems from the present 
volume, the rest may be left without injustice 
to the professed student of literature. Not to 
know his Elia is a disgrace to any person that 
claims to be considered educated. To read 
“John Woodvil,” or even ‘‘ Rosamund Gray,” 
is a duty which we cannot honestly recommend 
to everybody. Having relieved our mind by 
this utterance (which some will think little short 
of blasphemy), we may go on to say that our 
professed student of literature will never want 
a more satisfactory edition of Lamb than that 
which Mr. Ainger and Messrs. Macmillan are 
gradually putting before us. Last year we had 
the incomparable Elia, here we get “all of 
Lamb’s miscellaneous writings that he had 
himself selected for preservation in a permanent 
shape.” We are half promised a third volume 
containing the minor pieces which the industry 
of Lamb’s previous editors has been able to 
collect ; but we must implore Mr. Ainger not to 
abandon his task until he has also given us 
Lamb’s letters, annotated as he alone knows 
how. For the benefit of the curious, we must 
add that Mr. Ainger here prints for the first 
time a copy of album verses written for Mrs. 

e Morgan, and a letter to Dodwell, his old 
fellow-clerk in the India House, acknowledging 
that most welcome of presents, a sucking pig. 





Robinson Crusoe. Mllustrated by Gordon 
Browne. (Blackie.) Of the many editions of 
Defoe’s immortal story that have passed through 
our hands in recent years, we are inclined to 
rank this the most desirable as a present for a 

d boy. In the first place, it is a reprint 
rom the original edition of 1719 (to a facsimile 
of which Mr. Elliot Stock and Mr. Austin 
Dobson recently treated bibliographers) with a 
few verbal alterations and some notes of ex- 
planation—which, by the way, are sometimes 
misleading. If we could have had our own 
way, we would have allowed not a single 
alteration beyond the correction of manifest 
misprints, and we would have doubled the 
number of notes. In the second place, Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations, which amount 
to more than one hundred, satisfy the high ex- 
pectation we had formed from his work of last 
year. His Crusoe, perhaps, is rather weak, 
being sometimes nothing mtore than the 
traditional representation, and at other times 
ow on p. 170) suggesting a Highland cateran. 
ut Man Friday is excellent throughout, and 
the same may be said of the civilised costumes 
of the period. In short, Mr. Gordon Browne 
deserves the praise of having succeeded best 
when he is most ambitious. The ‘‘ Destruction 
of the Tartar Idol” (facing p. 568) seems to us 
worthy of Gustave Doré at his best; and many 
of his small designs are marvellously effective 
as studies of both character and action. It is 
right to add that the full-page plates owe much 
to the manner in which they are reproduced in 
black and tint—a process of which Messrs. 
Blackie appear to possess the secret. 


A Guide to Redistribution. By J. B. Hunt- 
ington. (J. & R. Maxwell.) It is impossible 
to dispute the opportuneness of this little book, 
which reached us on the very day that an enter- 
prising newspaper published a scheme of re- 
distribution which is acknowledged to have 
been drawn up for the use of the Cabinet. We 
cannot compare the two projects, but it is due 
to Mr. Huntington that we should state the 
chief features of his. He takes as his materials 
the returns of population as estimated for 1885 
upon the basis of the recent census, and what 
he calls the ‘‘returns of income,” by which he 
apparently intends the returns for income tax 
—by no means the same thing. He then pro- 
ceeds to form his new constituencies on a com- 
bination of the numerical conclusions yielded 
by these returns, subject to two guiding 
principles: first, that no existing constituency 
shall be dispossessed ; second, that urban con- 
stituencies shall continue to be distinguished 
from rural—or, as he quaintly terms them, 
** pastoral.” The general result is the grouping 
of boroughs on a scale similar to that of which 
we already have some experience in Scotland 
and Wales. Such grouping would, of course, 
give occasion to endless controversies on points 
of details. We must content ourselves with 
expressing the hope that we may not live to 
hear of ‘‘the hon. member for Ystradyfodwg.” 
Mr. Huntington’s accuracy is so laudable 
throughout, that he must permit us to point 
out a single mistake: Deal is already a con- 
stituency—though under sentence of dis- 
franchisement—in conjunction with Sandwich. 
We would also suggest to him the propriety of 
basing his estimate of wealth upon the rateable 
value, instead of upon the returns for income 
tax—a principle that assigns no less than fifty- 
nine members to the City of London should 
have given him pause. His book, on the whole, 
does great credit to his industry and his fair- 
ness. 

Northumbrian Saints; or, Chapters in the 
Early History of the English Church. By 
E. C. 8. Gibson. (8. P. C. K.) Aidan, the 
Apostle of the North. By Alfred C. Fryer. 
(Partridge.) These two little volumes are 
curiously similar in subject and in style of 











treatment. Both are pleasantly written, and 
may be interesting to readers to whom the his- 
tory of the Northumbrian Church is not already 
familiar. Canon Gibson’s work, which merely 
follows Baeda, is the better of the two, and is, 
on the whole, trustworthy, though we are sur- 
prised to find the writer falling into the common 
error of confounding Leicester and Chester. 
Dr. Fryer’s book would have been better with- 
out the Gpratens on the etymology of local 
names and on Teutonic mythology, his know- 
ledge of these subjects being very imperfect. 


The Autobiography of Tracy Turnerelli. (Field 
& Tuer.) Everyone will remember Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli and the “ golden wreath” declined 
by Lord Beaconsfield. A considerable part of 
this autobiography is devoted to the story of 
this unfortunate “national tribute.” at 
was already known of the affair was sufficiently 
comical; but the selections here given from 
official correspondence certainly heighten the 
absurdity. A representation of the wreath is 

iven on the cover of the book; and Mr 

urnerelli informs us that the original may 
be seen “in the historic gallery of Madame 
Tussaud, in which, as the fittest possible place 
for it, it was, by advice, deposited by the 
writer in 1881.” This was unquestionably 
a happy thought. Mr. Turnerelli evidently 
regards his connexion with the ‘‘ wreath” as 
the most important incident in his life. His 
history, however, has been an eventful one; 
and several of his books, now long forgotten, 
obtained at the time a considerable success, 
which it is only fair to say they seem to have 
deserved. The origin of the remarkable surname 
Turnerelli, which had often excited our curiosity, 
is at length explained. It seems tho family 
was really of Italian origin, the original form 
of the name being Tognarelli. 


Sketches, Personal, and Pensive. By William 
Hodgson. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) The articles 
collected under this curious title originally 
appeared in the Fifeshire Journal. They chiefl 
consist of biographical recollections, and, thoug 
not possessing any literary value, will doubtless 
prove interesting to local readers. ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage Shoemaker ” is an amusing sketch of rustic 
character. 


American Comments on European Questions, 
International and Religious. By Joseph P. 
Thompson, (Boston, U.8.: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.) This is a collection of essays, &c., by 
an American who went to Germany in 1871 in 
order to study Egyptology and died there in 
1879. The contents fall under three classes: 
(1) Ay politics, in the largest sense of 
the word; (2) questions of international law, 
as discussed by the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations; and 
(3) the reconciliation of religion with science, 
and more especially with the results of oriental 
studies. As a memorial of their writer, they 
were worthy of being reprinted ; but we cannot 
candidly say that the book is likely to attain 
much circulation in this country. 


For more reasons than one we are glad to 
welcome a second edition of that collection of 
Positivist Essays on the Foreign Relations of 
England, which was published in 1866 under 
the title of International Policy (Chapman and 
Hall). Though one of the completa bas fallen 
away—he who dealt with Japan—it is pleasant 
to find the name of Dr. R. Congreve again 
associated with those of Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Prof. E. 8. Beesly, and Dr. J. H. Bridges. It 
is no less pleasant to learn that the book is now 
issued at a low price through the liberality 
of another member of the Positivist body. 
This edition is substantially a reprint, with 
verbal errors alone corrected. But we cannot 
but suppose that a fresh verbal error has been 
introduced on p. 309, where Comte’s great 
work is styled «Bystéme Politique de Positive,” 
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Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co. have sent us 
a cheap edition of John Herring, by a writer 
well-known in other fields of literature, who 
here choses to describe himself as ‘‘ the author 
of Mehalah.” We cannot think his second 
novel quite equal to his first. It suffers 
partly from being longer, and still more from 
the main interest being concentrated on a 
weaker set of personages. Still, it is a very 
powerful book, alike for story, for character, 
for rustic dialect, and for historical presenta- 
tion. It is difficult to lay it down, when once 
begun, until it is finished. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. J. S. Corron has been entrusted by the 
Secretary of State for India with the prepara- 
tion of the decennial ‘‘ Statement exhibiting 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India” for the period ending 1883. It will 
form a blue-book of about four hundred pages, 
in some degree supplementary to the well- 
known Report written by Mr. Clements R. 
Markham for 1873. One of the special features 
of Mr. Cotton’s Report will be to give his- 
torical information of each department of the 
administration. 


WE hear that Sir Travers Twiss has recently 
discovered among the MSS. in the celebrated 
Bibliothéque de Bourgogne at Brussels a text 
hitherto unnoticed of the Ordo Judiciarius of 
Ricardus Anglicus, the famous English canonist 
of the twelfth century, known in the University 
of Bologna as Ricardus Pauper, otherwise 
Richard Poore. It was for some time believed 
that only one MS. of this work existed, which 
was discovered in the library of the Hotel de 
Ville at Douai in 1847, and of which the text 
was edited by Karl Witte, of Halle, in 1863, 
Sir Travers Twiss has ascertained that the text 
of the Burgundian MS. is far superior to that 
of the Douai MS. ; that it contains a chapter 
which is missing in the latter MS. ; and, what 
is more important, that a legal instrument cited 
in the Burgundian MS. is dated A.D. 1196. This 
circumstance enables us to fix the date of this 
work in some year between A.D. 1196 and 
A.D. 1215, when ‘Tancredus, another famous 
canonist of Bologna, edited his Ordo Judiciarius, 
in which he speaks of the work of his prede- 
cessor, Ricardus Anglicus. It is remarkable 
that so little notice has been taken of Richard 
Poore by modern writers on English history, 
seeing that he was a consummate canonist and 
civilian, and, upon his return to England in 
1205 was at once made Dean of Salisbury, and 
was subsequently promoted to the bishoprics 
of Chichester, Selisbury, and Durham success- 
ively. He died in 1257, while still presiding 
over the diocese of Durham. He was a bishop 
of great administrative ability, and is said to 
have reduced into complete order the confused 
affairs of each of his dioceses. We have reason 
to believe that the text of the Burgundian MS, 
will be edited either by Sir Travers Twiss him- 
self or by his friend, Prof. Rivier, of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels. 


Mr. F. York POWELL, co-editor with Mr. 
Vigfusson of the Corpus Poeticum Boreale, was 
this week elected an official student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he has for some ten 
years been lecturer in law. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN’s collection of tales, about 
to be issued by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
will be published under the title of Strange 
Stories, and not under that of Nightmares, as 
originally announced. 


Pror, DowWDEN is hard at work on his Life 
of Shelley, and has been wonderfully fortunate 
in getting hold of fresh materials from the 
most hopeless-looking quarters, 





Mr. EvGENE LEE-HAMILTON, author of The 
New Medusa, has in preparation a new volume 
of poems to be called Apolloand Marsyas. Like 
the former volume it will consist of dramatic 
idylls, lyrics, and sonnets. Some of the latter 
have already appeared in the AcapEmy. It 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Gossr’s Clark Lectures at Cambridge 
this term will be on ‘“‘The Rise and Develop- 
ment of the Classical School of English Poetry 
in the Seventeenth Century.” The first lecture 
will be delivered on October 25. 


Tue address by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson 
before the Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle 
Street, W., on Monday evening next, will be 
on ‘*The Relation of Philosophy to Science, 
Physical and Psychological.” 


Baron TAvcHNITZ has himself made the 
selection of Browning’s Poems for. the third 
and fourth volumes of ‘‘The Poetical Works” 
of that author which have just appeared in the 
Tauchnitz Series. Volume iii. contains fifty- 
one lyrics, two dramas, Pippa Passes and A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon, the last book of Para- 
celsus, and five romances. In vol. iv. are 
‘‘O Lyric Love,” and two parts—‘‘Capon- 
sacchi” and ‘‘ Pompilia”—from TJ’he Ring and 
the Book, with sixteen pieces from ‘later 
poems,” including Za Saisiaz and Hervé Riel. 
We only wish that Mr. Browning’s English 
publishers would produce his works in volumes 
so pretty and handy as Baron Tauchnitz does. 


Obiter Dicta has run through two editions ; a 
third is in preparation, and an American edition 
is being negotiated for. The book deserves all 
its success, 


Ir is stated that forty-eight thousand copies 
of Max O’Rell’s Les Filles de John Bull were 
disposed of within seven days of publication. 
The English translation, entitled John Bull’s 
Womankind, was sent to press with a first 
edition of fifteen thousand copies, which were 
so rapidly bespoken that the number had to be 
raised to twenty-five thousand. 


Messrs. F. V. WuiteE & Co. will publish 
early next month The Love that He Passed By, 
a novel in three volumes, by Miss Iza Duffus 
Hardy. 


Mr. James HItton is engaged in seeing 
through the press a second series of Chronograms 
uniform with his former volume. It will treat 
mainly of chronograms taken from foreign 
sources, and will contain facsimiles of many 
curious examples. The work will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE Manchester Statistical Society have 
issued their annual volume, which contains 
some good papers, including one by Mr. John 
Slagg on “The Cost of Technical Education,” 
and one by Prof. Leone Levi on ‘‘ The Progress 
of Morals in England.” 


THE New Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society has issued its first volume, 
which is thinner than its successors are likely 
to be, as it does not cover a full year. Biblio- 
philes will be interested in the paper in which 
the Earl of Crawford describes some of the rare 
MSS. and books of the library at Haigh. The 
other contributors are Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Mr. 
G. Esdaile, Mr. C. J. Tallent-Bateman, Dr. 
Colley-March, and the Rev. E. F. Letts. The 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire has 
also issued a volume which is apparently two 
years in arrear. The papers include ‘ Early 
Notices of Liverpool,” collected by the Rev. 
T. E. Gibson from the Blundell records; an 
account of the Mock Corporation of Sephton, 
by the late Rev. E. Horley; a paper by Mr. C. 
T. Gatty on the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Antiquities in the Mayer Museum ; and notes on 
the ‘‘ History of Huyton,” by Mr. F. T. Turton. 
It may be hoped that the appearance of this 


volume is a sign of renewed activity on the part 
of the Society. 


THE Index to the Pall Mall Gazette from 
January 1 to June 30th, 1884, which has just 
been issued, is a marvel of completeness. It 
occupies twenty-four pages of the same size as 
the journal itself, each page containing four 
columns of small type. e Index includes 
not only all the articles and occasional notes 
which have appeared during the half year, but 
also all the news items, which are elaborately 
classified —‘‘ Accidents,” for instance, being sub- 
divided into ‘‘ Carriage,” ‘‘ Riding,” ‘‘ Cycling,” 
&c. This exhaustive analysis of the columns o 
a daily paper will doubtless be found of great 
service by journalists and others, and the 
example will not improbably find many 
imitators. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL have just pub- 
lished a new novel, in one volume, by E. Iles, 
entitled Guy Darrel’s Wives. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’s announcements 
include :—Revelation : its Nature and Record, 
by Prof. H. Ewald, translated by Rev. Prof. 
T. Goadby ; Rabiger’s Encyclopaedia of Theology, 
translated by Rev. John Macpherson ; History 
of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament, 
4 Prof. E. Reuss, translated from the latest 
edition; The Kingdom of God, Biblically and 
Historically Considered, by Prof. J. 8. Candlish, 
D.D., being the Tenth Series of Cunningham’s 
Lectures; a translation of Lotze’s Microcosmos ; 
Pastor Lehmann’s Scenes from the Life of Jesus ; 
The Chief Principles of Ancient Israel’s Religion, 
by Dr. F.' E. Konig; ‘‘ Philosophic Series,” 
Part I. (Didactic), No. 1.—Criteria of Diverse 
Kinds of Truth, by President Jas. McCosh, D.D. ; 
= ws and New Theology, by the Rev. J. B. 

eard. 


In the series of ‘ Bible-Class Handbooks,” 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark will shortly publish 
Part I. of The Acts of the Apostles, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Maps, by Prof. T. M. 
Lindsay ; and A Geography of Palestine, by the 
Rev. A. Henderson, the maps in which have 
been revised by Capt. Conder, R.E., of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE following new volumes of Verse are 
announced as nearly ready for publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock :—Songs after Sunset, by W. 
Staniland; A Child’s Fantasy, by N. R. Tyer- 
man; Echoes, by Edward Henry Noel; Bram- 
well Cloisters, by the Rev. J. W. Pitchford, and 
a Vision of Souls, and other poems, by the Rev. 
W. J. Dawson. 


THE proprietors of the Derby Mercury (which 
dates from 1732) announce their intention of 
issuing shortly, in connexion with that weekly 
journal, a halfpenny evening paper for Derby- 
shire and district, to be called the Derby Express. 
The Mercury and the Express will both be edited 
by Mr. W. Davenport Adams, who has con- 
ducted the former paper for nearly two years. 


A FRESH antiquarian monthly has just made 
its appearance in the Esser Note- Book and Suffolk 
Gleaner, based upon the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
column recently started in the Esser Standard, 
published at Colchester under the editorship of 
Mr. W. Gurney Benham. 


Miss BRADDON’s annual, 7'he Misletoe Bough, 
is announced for early publication by Messrs. 
Maxwell, and contains stories by the editor and 
other writers, with illustrations by well-known 
artists. 

Face to Face: a Fact in Seven Fables, is the 
title of Mr. R. E. Francillon’s Christmas story, 
to appear next month in “Grant & Co.'s 
Christmas Number for 1884.” 

Pror. Orro Hirscureip, of Vienna, has 
been invited to the chair of Roman History at 
the University of Berlin. He is a native of 
Prussia, 
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Tre Clifton Shakspere Society began the 
work of its tenth session on October 4, when an 
address from the president, Miss Constance 
O’Brien, was given. Miss O’Brien dealt only 
with the later plays of Shakspere, in which 
she saw a marked difference as to the treatment 
of the problems of life. Whereas in the earlier 
plays the victims of undeserved suffering pass 
from us with their wrongs unavenged, or with 
the clouds still over them, we find in these later 
plays a strong clear record that Shakspere had 
new feelings towards his spiritual offspring, 
and that he had lived to see that everybody has 
not a broken heart; that in spite of all the 
evils which wreck the lives of men and women, 
he looked at life no longer through the wild 
spirits or dreamy sadness of youth, or the 
sternness of struggling middle age, but with a 
refined serenity and impartiality. From this it 
may safely be gathered that even if Shakspere 
had lived longer, we should have had no more 
plays from him, for what else was there for him 
to say? He had conquered all worlds, and 
there was nothing more to do. This view 
receives confirmation in the fact that there is 
no record that he wrote in the last three years 
of his life anything at all. Mr. Francis F. 
Fox was elected president for this session, The 
secretary (9 Gordon Road, Clifton) will be 
grateful for any Shaksperian magazine articles, 
pamphiets, or newspaper scraps. 








SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 


Sir SAMUEL FEerGusoN, President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, delivered at Edinburgh last 
Monday the first of this year’s course of the 
Rhind Lectures in Archaeology. His subject 
is “Early Celtic Monumental Inscriptions—the 
Ogham”’; and he hopes to succeed in proving 
that the majority of Ogham inscriptions, at 
least in Ireland, are Christian, and that they 
confirm the high antiquity which has been 
claimed for Christianity in that island. 


TuE exhibition of Scotch national portraits at 
Edinburgh, which was opened in the beginning 
of July, closed last Saturday. Apart from the 
holders of season tickets, it was visited by about 
sixteen thousand persons; and it is understood 
that the receipts have just balanced the ex- 
penditure. This exhibition was designed as a 

reliminary to the formation of a permanent 

tch National Portrait Gallery. Towards 
this end several pictures have been purchased 
out of the exhibition, including those of Lady 
Arabella Stuart, the poet Campbell, Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir James Ross, and Sir 
Francis Grant. In addition, about sixty pic- 
tures have been lent for exhibition for a further 
term of twelve months, Among these are fine 
examples of Reynolds, Romney, and Raeburn, 
and Mr. Whistler’s famous full-length of 
Carlyle. With regard to this last, we are glad 
: hear that a subscription is talked of to pur- 
chase it. 


THE International Forestry Exhibition at 
Edinburgh, which also closed last Saturday, 
appears not to have been a financial success. 
But it is intended that this exhibition likewise 
shall form the nucleus of a permanent museum 
and school of forestry. 


TuE Earl of Rosebery is to be president of 
the Scottish Geographical Society announced in 
the Acapemy of last week. The inaugural 
meeting is to be held at Edinburgh in the last 
week of November, when Mr. H. M. Stanley 
will deliver an address. 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, of St. Andrews, has 
been chosen to deliver the fifth series of St. 
Giles lectures at Edinburgh during the coming 
winter, from November to March. He has 
taken for his subject ‘‘ Movements of Religious 
Thought in Britain in the Nineteenth Century,” 





subdivided as follows: Liberal Movement— 
Coleridge and his School, Julius and Charles 
Hare, John Sterling, Edward Irving; Early 
Oriel Movement—Whately, Arnold, Hampden, 
Blanco White, Milman; Oxford Movement— 
Keble, Pusey, Newman, Hurrell Froude; Move- 
ment in Scotland—Chalmers, A. Thomson, T. 
Erskine, Irving, M‘Leod Campbell, Wright of 
Borthwick ; Naturalistic Movement—J. 8. Mill, 
Grote, G. H. Lewes, Carlyle, Sterling; Broad 
Church—F. D. Maurice, M‘Leod Campbell, 
Kingsley, F. W. Robertson, Bishop Ewing. 


Messrs. JAMES MacLenose & Sons, of 
Glasgow, have in the press a course of lectures 
on The Reformers, which are at present being 
delivered on Sunday evenings in St. James’ 
Church, Paisley, by graduates of the University 
of Glasgow, who are now ministers of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 


THE Ferguson scholarships, annually com- 
peted for by the graduates of all four Scotch 
universities, have been awarded this year as 
follows: Classical, J. A. Smith, of Edinburgh ; 
Mathematical, C. W. C. Barlow, also of Edin- 


burgh; Philosophical, W. L. Mackenzie, of 
Aberdeen. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AN AUTUMN RHYME. 

When the breath of March was keen, 
And the woods were brown and bare, 
Covered from the cruel air 

In a tangled bed of green, 

Violets grew unplucked, unseen, 

Sweet and meet to wreathe your hair, 

If it only could have been. 


But Love's heart and hope were strong, 
And he smiled, and whispered low, 
‘When the summer roses blow, 

And the summer swallows throng, 

Though a little while be long, 

She will come at last to know, 

She will take our flowers and song.”’ 


Now encroaching sunset shows 
That the year hath turned his face 
Unto failure and disgrace, 

Brooding mists and beating snows, 

And along the garden rows 
Leaf and petal fall apace, 

And with each a poor hope goes. 


B. NIcio.s. 








OBITUARY. 


It is with much regret that we record the death 
of a valued contributor to the ACADEMY, the 
Rev. Edwin Wallace, Fellow of Worcester 
College, and younger brother of Whyte’s pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Oxford. He 
was born at Cupar in Fifeshire, and educated 
at the Madras Academy in that town, whence 
he proceeded to the university of St. Andrew’s, 
which conferred on him a few years ago the 
degree of LL.D. In 1867 he won a scholarship 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, and obtained in 
due course a first class in classics both at 
moderations and at the final examination. 
Immediately on taking his degree he was 
elected Fellow of Worcester; and the remainder 
of his short life was devoted to work at that 
college as tutor and librarian. It was mainly 
by his exertions that the Worcester library was 
developed in the direction of classical literature ; 
and of this portion of his labours he has left 
a memorial in a most useful catalogue. Among 
Oxford tutors he was distinguished not only 
by the thoroughness of his teaching, but still 
more by the enthusiasm which was ever leading 
him on to fresh fields of study. His knowledge 
of philosophy, especially Greek and German, 
was very wide. We believe that for several 
years he wrote all the philosophical notices for 
the Westminster Review. In 1875 he published 


This 





Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. 





—— 


little volume, originally designed to meet the 
wants of his pupils, was so successful as to 
have reached already a third edition. In 1882 
he issued a more ambitious book, an edition 
of Aristotle’s De Anima in Greek and English, 
with Introduction and notes. Few other men 
busily engaged in teaching can show so good 
a record of ten years’ work. In the summer 
of 1883 Mr. Wallace’s health suddenly broke 
down. He was ordered forthwith to Davos 
Platz, which seemed to do him good after the 
first fatigue of the journey had passed off. 
This summer he ventured to visit England, and 
even hoped that he might be able to pass the 
winter here. But this was not to be. He 
returned to Davos towards the end of Sep- 
tember, and died there on Monday, October 6. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE present number of Mind opens with 
a very able discussion of the problems of 
hypnotism, from the pen of Mr. E, Gurney. 
The essayist has made a study of the hypnotic 
state at first hand, and his skill in minute, and 
at the same time, comprehensive, criticism, 
enables him to show conclusively the in- 
adequacy of the theories as yet propounded in 
explanation of the phenomena of hypnotism. 
He begins by exposing the weakness of Dr. 
Carpenter’s theory, according to which the 
actions of the hypnotised patient are cases of 
automatic mental action analogous to the 
actions which take place in a state of reverie 
and abstraction. And with Dr. Carpenter's 
theory he would reject all others which seek the 
cause of the hypnotic state altogether in the 
psychical region, as the result of ‘‘ a cramp of 
the attention,’ and so forth. On the other 
hand, he objects to the opposite view of Despine 
and Heidenhaim, which resolves all the mani- 
festations of hypnotism into purely physical or 
unconscious processes, that though this theory 
may account for some of the phenomena, it 
does not account for all of them. The article 
is an excellent réswmé of our present knowledge 
of one of the most curious and perplexing 
regions of mental phenomena. Another paper 
of considerable psychological importance is the 
second instalment of a systematic classification 
of the feelings, by Mr. Charles Mercier, 
M.B. The attempt to group the feelings by 
connecting them with the interaction of the 
organism and its environment, and tracing out 
the main variations in the mode of this inter- 
action, is here carried forward with much 
ability. But the reader will probably be 
surprised more than once at the odd juxtaposi- 
tions which result from Mr. Mercier’s method, 
and be led to doubt whether any such method 
helps us the better to see the real psychological 
affinities of the several varieties of emotion. 
The other leading article of the number is from 
the pen of Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling, and aims 
at showing that Kant has not answered Hume. 
The essay is written in the author’s peculiarly 
impressive manner. The essayist contends that 
Hume fully acknowledged the validity of the 
idea of a necessary connection between facts 
causally related, and only busied himself to 
show that reason could offer no ‘‘ explanation ”’ 
of this necessity. In spite of vehement asser- 
tion and all the emphasis of frequent iteration, 
the writer’s thesis reads paradoxical enough to 
a reader of Hume. Most people, probably, will 
still say that Hume in denying that reason 
could detect any necessity binding together 
successively facts, and in referring the belief in 
causality and the subjective feeling of necessity 
to experience and habit, has robbed the idea of 
necessity of its intellectual or logical validity. 
If Hume, as well as other men who are given to 
scepticism, continued to place absolute reliance 
on the law of causation, it was just because he 
was a man shaped by those forces of experience 
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and habit long before he was a philosopher. 
Dr. Stirling proposes to disprove the apposite- 
ness of Kant’s answer in a second paper. The 
other contents of the new number of Mind, 
consisting of discussions, critical notices, &c., 
are fully up to the standard of a scientific 
journal. 

In the Revista Contemporanea of September 
15, Martin Minguez begins a History of the 
Monastery of S. Maria de Irache in Navarre, 
citing at length documents and charters chiefly 
of the eleventh century. In ‘‘ Cosas del Dia,” 
Charro Hidalgo protests against the naturalistic 
school of fiction of Zola, quoting largely from 
the preface of Menendez y Pelayo to the works 
of Pereda, the best living example of Spanish 
realistic writers. In his essay on ‘‘ The Ode,” 
Miguel Gutierrez deals with Spanish religious 
poetry, and especially with the sacred lyrics of 
Fr. Luis de Leon. Jordana y Morera describes 
vividly the Yellowstone Valley in his curiosities 
of the United States. 


TueE September number of the Boletin of the 
Real Academia de la Historia is occupied with 
two short inedited historical works of Gil de 
Zamora, written towards the close of the 
thirteenth century. Full of strange blunders, 
they are interesting from their showirg how 
widely spread was the movement towards 
liberty at that date. The institution of private 
a A in land is traced back with all repro- 

ation to Cain. The sturdy municipal spirit of 
the citizen of Zamora, argues that the treason of 
alord to his subjects is a far graver wrong than 
their treason to him. The frequent quotations 
from the Bible remind us of the works of our 
own Gildas, and they are used to the same 
purport. 

By an oversight, we have hitherto omitted to 
mention the second of Dr. Eugene Oswald’s 
quarterly letters from England, which appeared 
in the Revue Internationale for July 25. The 
English correspondence of the Levue gives 
promise of being the ablest and most complete 
summary for foreign readers of all matters of 
literary and artistic interest in this country. 
In our notice of Dr. Oswald’s former letter 
(ACADEMY June 7, 1884) we found it necessary 
to complain of the extreme inaccuracy of the 
printing; we are glad to see that a great im- 
provement has taken place in this respect. 


In the new Part of Englische Studien, Mr. 
Boyle continues his inquiry into the share of 
Massinger, Rowley, and other writers in the 
plays generally attributed to Beaumont and 
Fletcher; R. Thum carries on his illustration 
of Macaulay’s phrases in the History of England; 
Prof. Sievers contributes many corrections to 
Wiilcker’s Anglo-Saxon and Early-English 
glosses; G. Keibel prints an Early-English 
poem by Richard Rolle, of Hampole; the 
editor, Prof. Kélbing, prints some minor poems 
from the famous Auchinleck MS. of about 
1320 A.D.; W. Sattler welcomes the first Part 
of the Philological Society’s New English 
Dictionary ; and many other good papers are 
contributed by various writers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
AUTOTYPES. 
Cambridge : Oct. 11, 1834. 
In their letter of October 8, inserted in last 





week’s ACADEMY, the Autotype Company re- 
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present me as having designated ali the twenty 
palaeographical works, which I mentioned in 
the ACADEMY of September 20, as “ auto- 
types.” This is not correct. When I spoke of 
the works collectively I called them either 
photographic works, or photographic repro- 
ductions, and I alluded, on more nm one 
occasion, to the ‘‘various photographic pro- 
cesses’ employed nowadays to reproduce MSS, 
or portions of MSS. But I never said, or 
meant to say, that all the works I mentioned 
were ‘‘ autotypes.” I knew better. I knew 
that the autotype process was one of the 
‘various photographic processes” of which I 
spoke. But I knew also that all the photo- 
graphic nage were not necessarily auto- 
types. he wos id in what respect these 
processes differed from, or agreed with, each 
other, or in what respect the one was superior 
to the other, lay outside the scope of my 
article. I was not in the least concerned to 
deal with the mechanism of photography. I 
simply dealt with the results or products of 
photography as we have them before us in the 
palaeographic works of the last twenty-five 
years. A discussion as to the superiority of 
one photographic process over another may be, 

and ought to be, of very great advantage to 
all who intend to publish works of this kind. 

Nor is the question which processes may, and 
which may not, be legally called autotypes, of 
slight importance. But none of these questions 

can affect my criticism on the works hitherto 
published. I was in error only with respect 

to the so-called reproduction of the Epinal 

Glossary, which I called an ‘“ autotype” (from 

an impression on my mind) whereas it is a 

*‘photolithograph.” It is true, I also called 

the reproduction of the Beowulf poem (pub- 

lished by the Early-English Text Rociety) an 

autotype, and the Autotype Company tell us 

now that it has, legally, no right to this name. 

But in this case I could not help myself, as the 

work is distinctly called an autotype on the title, 

on the cover, in the preface, and in the notice of 

the director of the society prefixed to the book. 

I believe the Autotype Company would render 

us all a great service by explaining how we 

might distinguish their own productions, 

which are legally called autotypes, from other 

photographic works, when the latter are 

designated as autotypes either by the printers 

who produce them or by the publishers who 

publish them. At the same time let me 

express the hope that they will not mix up 

these discussions with my articles, which have 

nothing to do with them. J. H. HeEssEts. 








KING ARTHUR, 
Alyth, N.B.: Oot. 10, 1834. 


As I hold with Mr. Nutt and Mr. Yorke 
Powell that there was a historic Arthur, and 
that he was the hero of the resistance of the 
North Britons, or Picts, to the Teutonic in- 
vaders, I think it well to point out that it seems 
quite a mistake to place the ‘‘ Caledonian” 
forest to the north of the Forth. Throughout 
the early Middle Ages there was but one forest 
known to the world, inside and outside of 
Scotland, as the pre-eminent Scottish Forest ; 
and that was the great forest of Ettrick, Sel- 
kirk and Teviotdale. This district was almost 
as distinctively the Scots Forest as the Forth 
was the Scots Water. Froissart had seen this 
wood ‘“‘la sauvage Escosse”—‘‘la forest de 
Jedours”; so, of course, had Gray, the writer 
of the Scalacronica. In Scottish records we 
find one Sir William Douglas called indifferently 
‘Sir William Douglas of Jedburgh” or “Sir 
Wm. Douglas of the Forest.” Other woods 
and forests no doubt are mentioned is chartu- 
laries and chronicles, but no other wood is ever 
spoken of in the same terms. This great 





southern forest was the ‘“‘Coed Caleddan,” 
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the ‘Forest-wood,” of Nennius, where the 
Arthurian battle was fought, and the word 
Caleddan, so fortunately preserved, gives us the 
root and meaning of the Roman “ Caledonis” 
and “Caledonia,” and of Ptolemy’s ‘dan 
KaaAndovia,”? The name is associated with wood- 
lands from the very first; and a reference to 
Tacitus will show that the Romans were more 
or less involved in woodlands as soon as they 
crossed the borders of Bryneich (‘‘ Brigantes a 
Lastly, I may add that, local tradition sti 
claims the in Dalkeith Park as relics of 
the old “‘ Caledonian” forest.” 

J. H. Ramsay, 





Athenaeum Club: Oct. 11, 1884. 

Prof. Sayce, in the AcADEMY of September 27, 
which I have only now had an opportunity of 
seeing, declares that he is ‘‘no believer in the 
northern Arthur, at least as an _ historical 
personage,” and gives certain reasons for this 
non-belief. I was the first to collect the topo- 
graphical, and to set forth, in a complete and 
Frethodical form, both the topographical and 
the historical evidence at present accessible for 
an historical, as well as a mythical, northern 
Arthur. And as a very great number of scholars, 
and among others, apparently, Mr. Nutt and Mr. 
York Powell in the late corrrespondence under 
the above title, have more or less fully accepted 


this theory. I would desire to make a few 


remarks both on the objections of Prof. Sayce 
and on my own arguments. 

The objections of Prof. Sayce to the Northern 
Arthur, so far, at least, as he has stated them in 
the ACADEMY, refer, first, to the localities of his 
battles, and, secondly, to the date of the Cymric 

ms in which he is mentioned. 

As to the former he says :— 


“The seventh battle was fought in ‘ Coit Celidon’ 
the great Caledonian forest, north of Dunkeld and Loch 
Lomond; the ninth at ‘Urbs Legionum,’ that is, 
either Chester or Caerlleon,. . . . If Chester is 
meant, the battle did not take place until 613, 
more than half a century after the age to which 
the historical Arthur must be referred; if Caer- 
lleon on the Usk is meant, a still later date must 
be given to it. . . . In any case, a British 
chieftain of the sixth century was not likely to be 
fighting both in the Caledonian forest [north of 
Dunkeld and Loch Lomond] and at Chester or 
Caerlleon-on-Usk, and his enemies in neither place 
would have been Saxons.’’ 


All very true. But one would ask what grounds 
Prof. Sayce has for thus positively assertin 
that Coed Celyddon, the Wood of Celyddon, 
in those later centuries, when the Arthurian 
legends were being formed, and when the 
Caledonians had conquered the former ‘‘ Wales 
within the Walls,” still meant, as formerly, 
only the forest “north of Dunkeld and 
Loch Lomond,” and not, as Mr. Skene among 
others affirms (‘‘ Four Ancient Books of Wales,” 
vol. i, p. 54), “‘ the great forest of which the 
forests of Selkirk and Ettrick formed a part” ? 
And one would further ask what grounds 
Prof. Sayce has for thus positively identifying 
the ‘Urbs Legionum or Leogis, qui Britannice 
Kairlium dicitur,” either with Chester or Caer- 
leon-on-Usk (towns which Nennius terms in his 
list, not Kaerlium or Kaerlion, but Kaer Legion 
and not, as is done by Skene som pp. 55-56 
with the town on the Leum, or Leven, the Alclyd 
of the Bruts, the Gaelic Dunbrettan, Dumbarton, 
the ‘Castrum Arthuri” of a parliamentary 
record of David II. in 1367 ? 

_The further objections of Prof. Sayce to an 
historical northern Arthur are thus stated :— 


“ His existence rests ultimately upon the supposed 
evidence of the old Welsh = ng We ie no 
proof that these, as we have them, are older than 
the twelfth century. . . . And the allusions they 
contain to Arthur strike me as belonging to a period 
when Arthur had become the national hero of the 
Cymry, so that his name would naturally be inter- 


> 





polated into poems which recounted the struggles 
of the Britons against their barbarian foes.’’ 

That the poems originated at, and even contain 
fragments of, a much earlier date, is not denied ; 
nor that the origi bards belonged to the 
North; nor that the scenes of the poems are in 
the North. And this being so, whether it is 
probable that what “strikes” Prof. Sayce as 
**interpolation” really is so, depends on what 
force there is in the general argument for an 
historical Northern Arthur. 

That argument—as I have summarised it in 
my article on “Arthur” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and stated it in detail in my essay 
on “ Arthurian Localities,” prefixed to the 
Early English Text Society’s Romance of Merlin, 
an essay published also as an independent work 
(1869), expanding my original essay written in 
1866, and spo in Macmillan’s Mag azine in 
1867, and thus a year before Mr. Skene’s ‘‘ Four 
Ancient Books of Wales” (1868)—that argu- 
ment is as follows. 

First, the historical facts are stated that show 
that the west of Southern Scotland, save Gallo- 
way, was, in the sixth century, peopled by 
aig, and the east by Saxons, al that there 
were bard-sung conflicts between these two 
races, representatives, also, of two religions. 

Secondly, as the result of many personal 
wanderings on foot over Southern Scotland and 
the English Border, it is shown, not only that 
a number of Arthurian localities, elsewhere 
unparalleled, exists in that region, but that 
Arthurian legends and traditions are still living 
among the people, and may be picked up even 
from wholly illiterate old stonebreakers and 
others on the roadside. 

Thirdly, having pointed out that these facts 
raise the question, whether it is more likely 
that traditions of an historical Arthur were im- 
ported into the North from the South, or into 
the South from the North; it is shown that 
historical conditions subsequent to the sixth 
century were highly inimical to an importation 
from the South, and highly favourable to an 
importation from the North—which, therefore, 
must be regarded as the original seat of the 
historical Arthur. 

With reference to those views in which Prof. 
Sayce appears more or less to agree with Mr. 
York Powell and Mr. Nutt, those, namely, with 
respect to the attaching to Arthur of old Keltic 
myths, and the similarity of the Welsh 
Arthurian myth to, if not its derivation from, 


g | the Gaelic Fingalian myth, I beg to say that, 


even in my original essay of 1866-7, I specially 
pointed out, not only this similarity, but the 
very remarkable relations that exist in Scotland 
between the regions respectively distinguished 
by an Arthurian and a Fingalian topography. 
To quote from that original essay :— 

‘In Scotland alone are to be found localities 
appertaining to both the great, and, as I hope to 
show, allied Cycles of Keltic Poesy, the Fingalian 
and Arthurian ; and, like the shells that distinguish 
different but allied strata, are these two sets of 
localities to the two great formations of Keltic 
Tradition.” 

J. 8. SruarRT-GLENNIE. 








POEMS IN ‘‘ THE GROVE.” 


London : Oct. 13, 1884. 

In 1721 was published The Grove; or, a 
Collection of Original Poems, Translations, &c., 
by W. Walsh, Esq., Dr. J. Donne, Mr. Dry- 
den, Mr. Hall, of Hereford, The Lady E—— 
M——, Mr. Butler, author of Hudibras, Mr. 
Stepney, Sir John Suckling, Dr. Kenrick, and 
other eminent hands. It was published by, or 
rather printed for, W. Mears, ‘“‘at the Lamb 
without Temple Bar.” In the preface, and 
after a short eulogy of Kenrick, Hall, and 
Walsh, the anonymous editor, writing in the 
first person, states that ‘“‘there are several 





gentlemen's names of note, who furnish’d other 
parts in this collection (and whose character 
might give a check to any over-freedom in 
censure) that might be added, but that I am 
not at liberty to insert them; some of them 
being in too high a station of life, and others 
having since oblig’d themselves to severer 
studies.” Among ‘these latent jewels,” for 
such the editor considered them, are two poems 
of very special interest. One is ‘‘ Absence,”’ 
by Dr. J. Donne, and of which it is here said : 
‘This poem was found in an old Manuscript of 
Sir John Cotton’s, of Stratton, in Sealinatien- 
shire.” This same poem, which commences 
with 
‘* Absence, hear [thou] my protestation,”’ 


appeared, according to Mr. Davenport Adams, 
in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody of 1602. At 
this date Donne was about thirty years of age, 
having been born in 1573. It has been stated, 
by Izaak Walton in the Life prefixed to the 
Eighty Sermons, fol. 1640, that Donne wrote 
most of his poems before the twentieth year of 
his age, and these were collected and _ first 
published posthumously in 1633, or two years 
after his death. The poem in question is not 
in any edition of Donne that 
even the exhaustive one privately printed by 
Mr. Grosart sixteen years ago. This oversight 
on the part of Mr. Grosart is unaccountable, 
as the Grove is duly catalogued at the British 
Museum, and each contributor, or reputed con- 
tributor, has an individual cross reference to 
the work. As regards the poem itself, I would 
only mention that it is both very pretty and 
very short, and is much more meritorious than 
some of Donne’s effusions. 

The other poem in this collection which 
deserves attention is ‘‘ A Satyr* against Mar- 
riage, by Mr. Butler, the author of Hudibras.” 
Everyone knows that Butler wrote a ‘‘ Satire 
upon Marriage,” but it does not seem to be so 
generally known that he wrote one against that 
ancient institution. At all events the one in 
the Grove, in which is employed the metre of 
Hudibras and which is characterised by its 
indelicacy, does not appear in any collected 
edition of Butler's works. 

It is, of course, an open question as to 
whether either of these poems is authentic ; 
but each it will be observed has mannerisms 
that would warrant us in accepting both as 


know of, not 


genuine. 

It may be added that among the list of sub- 
scribers to the Grove occur the names of the 
Earl of Orrery, Pope, Prior, Theobald (whose 
rendering of Hero and Leander it contains), and 
Young. WILLIAM ROBERTS, 








‘* DEULACRESSE.”” 

Brighton: Oct. 10, 1884. 
In studying the life of the great Earl of 
Chester, I have been struck by the unsatis- 
factory explanation (‘‘ Dieu l’ancres ’—‘‘ May 
God prosper it”) of the above name, borne by 
the Abbey of his foundation at Leek, in Staf- 
fordshire. I have lately discovered the same 
word as the proper name of a Jew in the Liber 
Wintoniensis, a century earlier. It there occurs 
as ‘‘ Deulecreisse judeius ” (Domesday, iv., 551). 

Can anyone suggest a better derivation ? 
J. H. Rounn. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monbay, Oct. 20, 7.30 p.m. Education: ‘The Intellec- 
tual Side of Moral Eaucation,” by Mrs. Bryant. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Joints of the 
Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 
8 = Aristotelian: President’s Address ; 
“The Relation of 7, Milosophy, to Science, Physical 
and Psychological,’”’ by . Shadworth H. Hodg- 
son. 





* Spelt ‘ satire” in the list of “Contents,” 
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WEDNEsDAY, Oct. 22, 8 p.m. South Place Institute, 
Kinsbury: ‘‘ Mental Physics,’ by Mr. 8. B. J. 
Skertchly. 

Fripay, Oct, 24,8p.m. Royal Academy : ‘‘ The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club: ** On the 
Relations of the Various Types of the Genus Orbit- 
olites,”’ by Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

8 ey New Shakspere: ‘“‘Shakspere’s Garden 
of Girls,”’ by Miss Leigh-Noel. 








SCIENCE. 


Etude sur ? Analogie en général et sur les For- 
mations analogiques de la Langue grecque. 
By Victor Henry. (Maisonneuve: Paris.) 


HAVE little hesitation in saying that Prof. 
Henry’s book, the title of which is given 
above, is the most important that has appeared 
for a long while past on the subject of Greek 
grammar, regarded, at least, from the com- 
parative point of view. It marks a new stage 
in the scientific treatment of Greek philology, 
and is the first attempt to apply on a complete 
scale, and to a particular language, the prin- 
ciples and conclusions which have created 
such a revolution in the study of comparative 
philology during the last ten years. 

I need hardly explain that the new school 
starts with the two assumptions that a pho- 
netic law, when once ascertained, is inviolable, 
and that the chief agent of change in lan- 
guage, and more especially in grammar, has 
been analogy or assimilation. The latter 
assumption, indeed, is more than verified by 
the history of the Romanic languages of 
Europe. Forms which the school represented 
by Curtius endeavoured to explain by phonetic 
decay and organic phonetic changes, which too 
often set at defiance every known law, are 
now shown to be the result of that principle 
of imitation which dominates the whole life 
of man, and is felt nowhere so strongly as in 
the words which he utters. No doubt analogy 
is so easy a key that it may now and then be 
fitted to locks which it does not really suit, 
but I believe that such cases will eventually 
turn out to be but relatively few. 

Prof. Henry begins his work with an 
admirable introduction on the character of 
analogy and its effect upon language in 
general. Then follows the main part of the 
book, which analyses the Greek language in 
particular, tracing form after form to the 
potent influence of this all-pervading prin- 
ciple. It is impossible here to do more than 
call the attention of scientific grammarians to 
the volume ; to give anything like an outline 
of its contents would exceed the limits of an 
article. It is sufficient to say that every 
department of Greek grammar is passed under 
review ; every vowel is carefully scrutinised, 
and even the accentuation is not allowed to 
go unchallenged. The fabric of Greek gram- 
mar, as we have it, is shown to have been 
mainly built up by the guiding hand of 
analogy. 

In a work which covers so large a space of 
ground, which involves so many details and 
deals with so much that is new, differences of 
opinion here and there are unavoidable. In 
some cases—as, for instance, as regards the 
origin of the characteristic 7 of the Latin 
and Keltiec passives—the author would doubt- 
less now modify his views; in other cases the 
question might be one of probabilities which 
would not strike two scholars in exactly the 
same way. There is one point, however, in 
which, as it seems to me, some of Prof. Henry’s 





arguments need revision in the light of recent 
research. This is the relation between Latin 
and Greek. The old classical curriculum had 
accustomed us to regard these languages as 
having a special connexion one with another, 
and it was therefore natural that the founders 
of comparative philology should have assumed 
this special connexion to be a fact. But it 
has become increasingly manifest that the 
assumption is merely one of those ¢dola which 
the progress of scientific philology has obliged 
us to discard. Greek and Latin have as little 
to do with each other (except, of course, in 
the matter of borrowing) as any two of the 
most distantly related members of the Indo- 
European family of speech. The languages 
to which the Italic group claims an immediate 
affinity are the Keltic; and there must have 
been a time when the speakers of the Italic 
and Keltic dialects lived together or in close 
proximity to one another. The Greek dialects 
look rather towards the East, and it is with 
Armenian, I believe, that they will ultimately 
be found to stand in the most intimate relation. 

To sum up, Prof. Henry has given us an 
interesting, suggestive, and valuable book 
which no comparative philologist or student 
of Greek grammar can afford to neglect. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CAROLINE MINUSCULE. 
Settrington : Oct. 13, 1884. 

Mr. J. H. Hessels is to be congratulated on 
having become at last aware, since the pub- 
lication of his former articles, of the existence 
of Wattenbach’s Anleitwng, which is confessedly 
the standard text-book of the science as to 
which he has undertaken to enlighten us. But 
such candid ccnfessions as to the progress of 
his studies make it the more difficult to under- 
stand the confidence with which he questions 
the competency and challenges the cautious 
conclusions of the great masters of that difficult 
branch of knowledge in which he confesses he 
is only a novice “endeavouring to instruct 
himself.” 

Mr. Hessels insinuates, rather than asserts, 
that Messrs. Bond, Thompson, and myself, 
have not formed independent opinions as to 
the origin of the Caroline minuscule, but have 
reproduced what he calls ‘‘the somewhat in- 
volved and contradictory statements ” of Prof. 
Wattenbach. Messrs. Bond and Thompson 
are perfectly competent to defend themselves ; 
but, so far as I am concerned, it so happens 
that the long extract which Mr. Hessels gives 
from my book is one of the two or three 
instances in which, with the utmost diffidence, 
I have ventured to differ from the conclusions 
of the great German expert. If Mr. Hessels 
had examined more carefully the passage which 
he quotes, he would have seen that I assert that 
the new script was “‘ obtained mainly from the 
rounded English book-hand of the eighth cen- 
tury;’’ whereas Prof. Wattenbach only goes so 
far as to say that ‘it occasionally takes up 
Anglo-Saxon elements.’’ Iam quite prepared to 
find, in this instance as in others, that it would 
have been wiser simply to have followed Prof. 
Wattenbach, instead of attempting to form an 
independent judgment. But I am not con- 
vinced that I am in error by the cases which 
Mr. Hessels cites. In the eighth century there 
were two English hands, very different in 
character: the pointed secular minuscule of 
the charters, which may be called the diplomatic 
hand, and the rounded book-hand of the monks. 
Of Mr. Hessel’s instanves, plates 12 and 23 of 
the Palaeographic Society represent charters 





written in the pointed diplomatic hand. Plates 
90 and 91 are not ‘‘ English minuscule” at all; 
they are the famous Gospels of MacRegol, written 
in Ireland and in “Irish uncial.” Plates 139 
and 140 are from the Cambridge Bede, written, 
not in England, but on the Continent. Plate 141, 
however, is a case which should have shown 
Mr. Hessels, if he had examined it with more 
care, the danger of hasty generalisation. It is 
a page of the British Museum Bede, in which 
the beginning of each book is written in the 
rounded minuscules which, as I venture to 
think, had an important influence in the forma- 
tion of the beautiful Caroline script, while the 
remainder is in the pointed minuscule which 
the Caroline script rapidly displaced. 

Mr. Hessels thinks my own plate (vol. ii., 
p- 164) looks as if I wished to destroy my own 
theory of the influence of the Anglo-Saxon on 
the Frankish writing. This is another hasty 
conclusion. From want of space I was unable 
to insert on my plate the rounded Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule, from which I derive certain features 
of the Caroline minuscule; the Irish uncial, 
which I give, being only the remote prototype. 

In conclusion, I would say I do not agree 
with Mr. Hessels in his opinion as to the com- 
paratively small value of autotype and collotype 
facsimiles; while, if he can devise a palaeo- 
graphic terminology superior to that now in 
use, and can also secure its general adoption, 
no one will be more surprised or more grateful 
than myself. I have gone as far in this direc- 
tion as I thought it expedient to venture, 
feeling that the confusion produced by changes 
in the accepted nomenclature of scripts is often 
a worse evil than the retention of the old 
names, although they may not be wholly 
unexceptionable. Isaac TAYLOR. 








MR. HESSELS AS A CRITIC. 
London: Oct. 8, 1884. 

I am extremely obliged to Mr. Hessels for at 
last pointing out some errors in the printed 
transcription of the Epinal Glossary. Whether 
they prove his points or not is another 
question, for they have the fatal defect of 
proving too much: (1) that I am unable to 
distinguished between two such letters as i and 
e in a MS. where they are as distinct as in 
ordinary print, and (2) that I am ignorant of 
the meanings of amburo and incendo. In fact, 
these errors are of so gross a character that 
they could hardly have mn made by anyone 
copying letter by letter, even if totally ignorant 
of palaeography, and as they all occur in a 
single page, the mest natural conclusion would 
be that that page was accidentally printed off 
without the benefit of my revision. However, 
this must remain mere conjecture till the whole 
of Mr. Hessels’ evidence is before us, which it 
probably will not be for some time, if he per- 
sists in what is apparently his determination to 
let it out only in occasional driblets. 

I am also obliged to Mr. Hessels for correct- 
ing—or rather defining more exactly—my con- 
jecture about the authorship of the remarks on 
Epinal in the Athenaeum review. He distinctly 
admits that these remarks originated—if only 
partially and indirectly—with himself, and can 
hardly deny—apart from such additional evi- 
dence as I a easily bring forward if I chose 
—the truth of my original statement that ‘‘ he 
has for the last year been industriously dis- 
seminating charges of gross incompetence and 
carelessness against me, but has hitherto per- 
sistently refused to give any proof of them.” 

My complaint against Mr. Hessels is, not 
that he brought these charges against me, but 
that he has brought them in a way which 
editor of the ACADEMY will not allow me to 
characterise as I could wish, withholding his 
evidence entirely for nearly a year, and even 
now only giving a portion of it. He talks of 
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“the calamity inflicted on the literary world” 
by these errors. Why then did he not correct 
them in the proofs of my transcription, which 
were sent to him with my approval during the 
printing of the work, which would have been 
the friendly and, at the same time, the most 
effective way of doing it, or publish a list of 
them without any comments, immediately after 
the appearance of the book, which would, at 
any rate, have been a gentlemanly and dignified 

TOC f 
¥ The a excuse Mr. Hessels can make for 
this conduct is that he cannot ‘criticise the 
Epinal Glossary as a whole” till my Oldest 
English Texts are published. But we do not 
want his criticism of the Glossary as a whole 
(which I, for one, believe him to be quite 
incompetent to give); what I and the sub- 
scribers want is the list of errors. Nor do I 
see any reason why he should withhold his 
views about the date of the MS. His argument 
that my Introduction to the Epinal Glossary is 
“of no use whatever” till the other work is 
published, because all the references are to this 
unpublished book, is partly a misstatement, 

tly a misleading statement. It is true that 
five in part of my Introduction preferred the 
convenient references to the numbers of the 
glosses in the O.E.T., but I have also given a 
table which enables the reader to find the 
references to the facsimile without the slightest 
difficulty. It is adirect misstatement as far as 
it applies to the section on the palaeography of 
the MS., for here the references are exclusively 
to the facsimile itself, many of them being to 
purely Latin glosses, which, of course, are not 
included in those printed in the O.E.T. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hessels that ‘‘ candour 
and frankness, and a due sense of our frailty, 
will carry us much further than all this wind 
and bluster”? ; and when he says, ‘‘I like to 
act on this rinciple,”’ I can only ask, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you then?” Mr. Hessels says of me, 
“he is a hard-working man.” Quite true; 
and therefore I object strongly to being buzzed 
round incessantly by a critical blue-bottle, with 
no result hitherto but irritation and loss of 
time. He complains, “‘ how difficult it is to 
find out where one can have Mr. Sweet.” 
Curiously enough, I have exactly the same 
difficulty with Mr. Hessels. 

When I find Mr. Hessels gracefully admitting, 
“T know I am just as likely to slip as he is, 
perhaps more so,” I cannot help conjecturing 
that this sudden fit of modesty may have been 
suggested by his own extraordinary blunder, 
which he has had to confess in his Second Notice. 
It is strange enough that Mr. Hessels should 
have neglected so obvious and convenient a 
source of information about a book’s coatents 
as its title-page, but it is simply incompre- 
hensible that he should have made a prolonged 
and minute examination ofa granular a photo- 
lithograph without noticing its difference froma 
clear-cut autotype. Such a want of observation 
must be rather a disadvantage in palaeography. 
tis also strange to find so consummate a 
palacographer relying so blindly on the trans- 
teration ; one would expect him to read the 
— straight off, and scorn all external 


There are a large number of minor misstate- 
ments in the Second Notice, some of which I 
will briefly notice. ‘‘Mr. Sweet will give me 
no time.” Mr. Hessels himself informs us that 
my protest was published so far back as last 
April. Again, Mr. Hessels tells us he expected 
I would “shelter [myself] behind the printer,” 
and finds that I actually did so when I remarked 
os several of my errata were ‘the result of 
etters dro ping out after the proofs had passed 
out of my hands.” He ought in common fair- 
ness to have stated that this (practically certain) 
Conjecture was originally due, not to me, but 
my reviewer, Prof. Skeat (AcaDEMY, Feb. 


9, 1884, p. 99). ‘‘It now leaks out why he 
declined to do so” [that is, be responsible for 
the accuracy of the facsimiles]. . Hessels, 
here, suppresses the fact that this reason was 
stated by me distinctly in my preface to Epinal. 
The passage in which he accuses me of 
‘*hedging” is absolutely unintelligible to me. 
So also is the following: ‘‘ He sometimes 
follows the reading (as he thinks it to be) of 
the MS. with such painful minuteness that he 
often prints the greatest nonsense rather than 
deviate, even intelligently, from his MS.” 
Ought I to have printed what I thought was not 
the reading of the MS.? Does Mr. Hessels in 
his own editions ‘‘ deviate intelligently” 
from his MSS. ; or, in other words, garble their 
evidence ? 

I have now to plead guilty to a Ty ergs, | 
statement of my own. When I said that ‘ 
was overruled in my wish to have the Epinal 
MS. reproduced by the autotype instead of the 
photolithographic process,” T on to have 
added that the expense made the adoption of 
the former process impossible. 

Mr. Hessels seems unable to understand that 
I obtained the loan of the Epinal MS. solely on 
account of the English glosses, and that its 
photographic reproduction was undertaken 
solely on the ground of its being one of the 
oldest MSS. containing English words in 
existence, so that the publication of the purely 
Latin glosses, though unavoidable in the fac- 
simile and transliteration, and, of course, 
highly desirable in itself, still lay entirely 
‘‘outside the aim of the work.’ If the 
English glosses had been written all together, 
instead of being scattered through the whole 
MS., I should certainly have only published 
the English pages, and have entirely omitted 
the Latin ones. Mr. Hessels is evidently unable 
to realise that his own favourite study may 
appear of very subordinate importance to 
ap full 

nd, here, I must regret art compan 
with Mr. Hessels for rg Ag I awe ale 
to request him that, if in future I fail to 
reply to any observations of his, he will 
attribute it to want, not of literary courtesy, 
but of time. HENRY SWEET. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. GEORGE W. Tryon, JuN., of Phila- 
delphia, announces that the first part of a new 
series of his Manual of Conchology, containing 
the Land Shells, will be published on January 
1, 1885. This series is expected to be com- 
pleted in from thirty-two to forty parts, and 
will contain nearly 20,000 illustrations. It will 
be issued in an edition of 250 copies, in the 
same style and at the same price as the Marine 
Series now in course of publication, and may 
be subscribed for separately or in connexion 
with the other series. 


AN elaborate paper on ‘‘The Fossil Fishes 
of the Carboniferous Limestone of Great 
Britain,” by Mr. J. W. Davis, of Halifax, has 
been published in the Scientific Transactions of 
the Royal Dublin Society. This paper, which 
forms quite a large volume by itself, is illus- 
trated by numerous coloured plates. The 
work is based on the Earl of Enniskillen’s 
collection, recently transferred to the British 
Museum, where it forms, with the collection of 
the late Sir Philip Egerton, an unparalleled 
assemblage of fish remains. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE are glad to hear that the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press have taken up the 
scheme which the Philological and Early- 
English Text Societies failed to get support 
for—the printing of the fine eighth-century 
Glossary of Mediaeval Latin, with Anglo- 








Saxon glosses, at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The MS. contains some ten 
thousand Latin words, and about two thousand 
Anglo-Saxon ones. The latter, Mr. H. Sweet 
has included in his forthcoming ‘‘ Oldest- 
English Texts,” long printed off, but not yet 
issued for the Early-English Text Society. 
Still, a fresh print of them in situ will be most 
welcome, and the Latin words will often be 
new and always of value. The Syndics have 
committed the edition of the MS. to an M.A. of 
their university, Mr. J. H. Hessels, and to 
Prof. Zupitza, of Berlin, who had copied the 
MS. for his own use. The former gentleman 
will be responsible for the Latin words, the 
latter for the Anglo-Saxon. 


In Le Livre for October 10 is a highly 
arg notice of the first part of Dr. 

urray’s New English Dictionary. 

THE Revue Critique for October 13 has an 
article by M. A. Jacques on the portion of 
M. Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue 
francaise containing the letter E. The writer 
states that he has made a collection of nearly 
six hundred words, take n cliiefly from printed 
sources, which are om itted in this portion of 
M. Godefroy’s work. About a quarter of these 
are enumerated in the article, which also 
indicates several corrections of import ance. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Kvery we about to purchase pictares 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding aad Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE OF COINS. 
Central Greece. By B. V. Head. (Longmans.) 


Tue publications of the coin department of 
the British Museum are now appearing at a 
rapid rate. It is less than a year since the 
sections dealing with the Ptolemaic kings of 
Egypt and the states of Thessaly and Epirus 
were published, and now Mr. Head’s Central 
Greece is in our hands. The scope of this 
volume is somewhat narrower than its title 
would lead us to expect, as it includes neither 
the western district of Acarania and Aetolia, 
which Prof. Gardner has already discussed, 
nor the extensive but monotonous issues of 
the mint of Athens. The coinage of Euboea, | 
however, is embraced in the work, and with 
good reason, as all the relations of that island 
were with the lands which face it across the 
Euripus, and not with the Cyclades, among 
which Eckhel and his followers down to the 
present day have persisted in classing it. 

The larger half of the volume is concerned 
with the money of Locris, Phocis and Boeotia. 
Though comprising several interesting types, 
the issues of these countries are not so impor- 
tant for the illustration of Hellenic art and 
mythology as those of some other local groups. 
The Locrian mints were only sect working at a 
period when most Greek states had been in 
the possession of a coinage for two hundred 
years. In Phocis three rather uninteresting 
types—the head of a bull, the fore-part of a 
boar, and a side-face of Artemis—were re- 
peated for generation after generation with a 
conservatism almost equal to that displayed 
on the Athenian issues. In Boeotia the buck- 
ler, which invariably occupies the obverse of 
the silver pieces, is incapable of artistic treat- 
ment, and the wine-jar which so often accom- 
panies it on the reverse is hardly a better 
subject. To find pieces interesting from any 
but a historical point of view is therefore 
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exceptional rather than normal in Central 
Greece. At the same time there are at least 
two striking series to be found in the district. 
The first consists of the fine didrachms issued 
by the people of Opusin the second and third 
quarters of the fourth century. These coins, 
whose types are the head of Persephone and 
the combatant Opuntian Ajax, are of very 
beautiful work: their design was evidently 
suggested by the Syracusan pieces of the age 
of the elder Dionysius, but they show—what 
is rare in copies—a distinct improvement on 
their original. In the head on the obverse, 
at any rate, we can see an appropriateness of 
expression, and a dignity which is wanting 
in the Arethusa of the exquisitely-finished 
Sicilian tetradrachms. That the Locrian Ajax 
of the reverse is so markedly superior to the 
Syracusan Leucaspis it would perhaps be 
hazardous to assert. He appears as a naked 
warrior armed with helmet, sword, and shield: 
his frame, at first short and sturdy, gradually 
becomes more slender and graceful as the 
traces of the school of Polycleitus disappear 
from the art of Greece. Mr. Head has 
ingeniously conjectured that the copying of 
Sicilian types on the eastern side of the Ionian 
sea—a phenomenon found at Messene and 
other cities, as well as in Locris—must have 
been due to the remittance of the large sums 
sent over by Dionysius, when about the year 
369 B.c. he showed a tendency to interest 
himself in Greek politics. 

The second series of artistic importance 
consists of didrachms struck at Thebes ap- 
parently between the years 446 and 426 B.c. 
The reverses of these pieces comprise a series 
of representations of Heracles, and of a 
seated female figure, which may represent 
Thebe, or less probably Harmonia. The god 
strings his bow, carries off the Delphic 
tripod, or strangles the twin serpents; the 
nymph is seated on a throne or a rock, and 
occasionally holds a helmet in her out- 
stretched hand. All these coins are of the 
best late-archaic style, the subjects a little 
stiff, but full of vigour, and for the most part 
well adapted to the space they are designed 
to fill. The clumsy method which Heracles 
adopts for stringing his bow, by passing it 
over one knee and under the other, is a 
curious testimony to the inferiority of Greek 
archery. The divine bowman is credited 
with a weapon not exceeding three feet in 
length ; if of larger size it would not have 
been bent in the manner shown. After em- 
ploying these devices for some twenty years, 
the Theban mint most unfortunately relapsed 
into the use of the old wine-jar types, which 
were consistently repeated all through the 
fourth century. 

As illustrating history, the coinage of 
Central Greece is decidedly interesting. Locris, 
Phocis and Boeotia were all federal states, 
including members of very different size and 
power. In Phocis, no one town of supreme 
importance existed to claim a hegemony over 
its countrymen. Delphi—which might natu- 
rally have attained such a position—showed 
its strength not by subduing its neighbours, 
but by seceding from the Phocian confederacy. 
In Locris and Boeotia, on the other hand, 
there were two cities—Opus and Thebes— 
which far surpassed all their allies individu- 
ally, and might even face any probable com- 
bination of the smaller states. Our notices 
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of the internal politics of the Locrians are too 
scanty to allow us to verify the hints which we 
obtain from the coinage, or to conclude that 
the signature of the pieces, sometimes by the 
leading state, sometimes by the whole nation, 
marks the periods of the greater or less 
preponderance of Opus in the district. In 
Boeotia, on the other hand, Mr. Head has 
succeeded in showing that the monetary 
changes reflect the vicissitudes of the Theban 
supremacy. When Thebes was strong she 
rigidly suppressed all mints except her own ; 
when she was weak every member of the 
Boeotian league—not merely Tanagra or 
Orchomenus, but little places such as 
Mycalessus or Acraephium—issued its own 
currency. The scarcity of the coins of most 
of the smaller towns is thus explained by 
the shortness of the two periods of Theban 
weakness during which it was possible to 
assert local independence. Putting aside a 
few sixth-century pieces, we find that these 
issues belong either to the period 456-46, 
when the Athenians, after the battle of 
Oenophyta, established democracies through- 
out Boeotia, or to the thirteen years follow- 
ing the peace of Antalcidas, when the power 
of Sparta was used for the disintegration of 
the confederacy and the humiliation of 
Thebes. 

The earliest Boeotian money, which may 
belong to the first quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury, bears testimony to the wide circulation 
of the Aeginetan currency at that early date. 
Not only is the curious ‘‘ Aeginetan incuse ” 
of the reverse copied, but we can hardly 
doubt that the buckler of Thebes and the 
sprouting corn-grain of Orchomenus were 
both chosen as types on account of their 
general resemblance to the Aeginetan turtle. 
An early Orchomenian obol is at the first 
glance liable to be mistaken for the similar 
Aeginetan denomination. We have, indeed, 
seen such pieces wrongly catalogued from this 
error even in University collections. 

The coinage of Euboea is chiefly notable in 
very early times. During the seventh and 
sixth centuries Chalcis and Eretria were 
the two most enterprising cities of European 
Greece; their colonies covered the coasts of 
Thrace and Italy, and their wars made an 
epoch in the half-forgotten annals of the 
period (Herod. vy. 99). From a numismatic 
point of view, it is even more important that 
the island gave its name to the well-known 
Euboic standard of weight. In spite of all 
this, it was supposed, up to a few years ago, 
that there were no early pieces of Chalcis or 
Eretria in existence. At the same time, a 
numerous class of very archaic coins bearing 
various types—the Gorgon’s face, the wheel, 
the triskelis, and the heads of an ox or a lion 
—were all attributed to Athens. Following 
in the steps of Dr. Curtius, Mr. Head demon- 
strates that these pieces are to be divided 
among the various cities of Euboea. That 
Athens, in a century when coin-types were 
stereotyped, and a single device sufficed for 
each state, should have signed her money 
with any one of six or seven distinctive 
emblems is perfectly incredible. We are 
accordingly provided with the necessary sixth- 
century issues for Chalcis and her sister 
towns, the owl and head of Pallas alone being 
left to Athens. 

In later days there were only two periods 
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of monetary activity in the island—one after 
the fall of the Athenian supremacy over the 
island in 411 B.c., the other in the last days 
of Greek independence, after the famous pro- 
clamation of Flamininus. This lack of issues 
is explained by the fact that in the fifth cen- 
tury Athens suppressed the mints of her sub- 
jects in Euboea, while from 336 to 197 B.c. 
the whole country was almost continuously in 
the hands of the Macedonians, and employed 
their regal coinage. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to say 
that the volume is illustrated by twenty-four 
excellent autotype plates of coins, according 
to the laudable system adopted by the British 
Museum authorities in publishing the later 
sections of their catalogue. C. Oman. 














THE TURNER PICTURES AT EXETER. 

Plymouth : Oct. 14, 1884, 
THE discovery, or supposed discovery, of three 
considerable paintings by Turner is a matter 
which seems to deserve more attention from the 
Press than as yet it has received. It is likely, 
I learn from Mr. Moore, their lucky acquisitor, 
that the London public will soon be given an 
opportunity of determining upon their merits. 
Such few facts as I am able to supply may be 
not without interest meanwhile, 

The three pictures are in water-colours ; they 
have been varnished, and are upon oblo: 
canvasses, perhaps three feet in height, al 
belong, probably, to a uniform series of four 
paintings of the interior of Exeter Cathedral. 
The supposition that a fourth is required to 
complete tke set is, in its nature, plausible, 
inasmuch as the works which Mr. Moore is 
exhibiting represent the eastern, western, and 
northern aspects of the cathedral. It is 
strengthened by the fact that there was in 
Exeter, within the last few days, a picture of 
the southern transept, which, in the ap yoo 
of those who saw it, was most probably a copy, 
though a bad one, of the missing painting of 
the series. 

These works were sold to a broker (it is said 
for 7s. 6d.) at a recent sale of the belongings of 
one Dr. Harris, an old inhabitant of the city. 
From his shop they passed for a trifle into the 
hands of their present owner. A gallery in the 
High Street has been fitted for their — 
tion, and considerable excitement prevai 
As to the authenticity of the works I have 
not much to say. I should not so far 
intrude upon your space if I did not 
myself find fairly substantial ground for 
believing that they may be genuine, Mr. 
Moore unwisely chosen to clean his 
treasures himself emf were sold as coloured 
prints), and the ve suffered in the process. 
He has adopted the now-common, offensive 
device of excluding daylight from his gallery, 
and the student must examine them as well as 
he may by the deceptive light of a curtained 
lamp. There seems to be no evidence to 
connect directly these pictures with the date 
(1812) of Turner’s Devonshire Tour. Except 
for that part of the time which he spent m 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth, as to which 
(Cyrus Redding be thanked) we are fairly in- 
formed, the details of that tour are y to 
seek, Indeed, the ways of the painter, 80 
secret and swift, made it difficult for anyone 
to preserve more than a scanty record 0 
going and coming. In Exeter he appears to 
to have found a friend and entertainer in this 
Dr. Harris, who himself was a bit of a ~~. 
Members of the family, living still in the city, 
can testify so far. How it could happen that 
these paintings, if indeed by Turner, sho 
have been suffered by the old amateur to lie 80 


long among his lumber, is to me inexplicable. 
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There are not wanting detractors who say 
that they are the work of Dr. Harris himself ; 
but this seems incredible also. Mr. wy 
mentions one drawing as the only churc. 

interior which Turner is known to have painted. 
If, when the judges have spoken, the works 
should be found authentic, they will derive 
additional interest from being nearly unique 
examples in this kind. ERNEST RADFORD. 








MESSRS. BOUSSOD VALADON & C0.’S 
NEW ETCHINGS, é&c. 


We have received artists’ proofs of four en- 
gravings of unusual beauty and importance 
which Sass recently been published by the 
a Ans the ae 7a firm “3 r 
Goupi ec ing ‘‘ Young Widow,” 
by Greuze, belonging to Lord Dufferin, and 
now lent to the National Gallery, has been 
admirably engraved in line by M. Massard. 
The engraver appears to have endeavoured to 
obtain the colour qualities of etching with the 
clear definition of line engraving and the com- 
plete tone of a mezzotint ; and we have seldom 
seen a plate which combines in a greater 
measure the peculiar properties of the three 
M. Rajon has not often produced 
a finer plate than his large etching (194 in. 
by 15) of ‘* Master Crewe as He VIII,” 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, from Lord Crewe’s 
collection. The charm of this picture consists 
greatly in the taste with which the at 
master has treated the subject. The child is 
still a child, not acting, but taking his part in 
the joke of masquerade. The humour of the 
original is thoroughly preserved and is also in 
sympathy with the manner and touch of the 
ee Not less faithful in interpretation is 
. ©. Koepping (the worthy pupil of M. 
Waltner), who in two magnificent plates (20 in. 
by 163) rendered on a scale adequate to the 
noble designs of the originals two of Gains- 
borough’s most celebrated landscapes, the 
Duke of Westminster’s ‘‘ Cottage Door,” and 
“The Market Cart”’ in the National Gallery. 
These me compositions, with their grand 
masses of light and shade and fine romantic 
feeling, have never been so adequately rendered. 
The four plates afford a welcome assurance 
that the reputation of the firm of Goupil & Co. 
for the publication of art works of the highest 
class is not likely to diminish in the hands of 
their successors. 


essrs, 








PROF. ete ~~ + FORTHCOMING 
Wi 


Pror. MasPERo’s work covers in every sense 
80 extensive a field, and is of such signal im- 
portance in so many different ways, that to 
follow him at even a very respectful distance 
becomes each year more and more difficult. 
Living two lives—the life of the man of action, 
and the life of the man of science—he also, 
uite literally, does the work of two indepen- 
ent and indefatigable toilers in the domain of 
knowledge. The latest discoveries of Maspero, 
the man of action, have been briefly recounted 
im some preceding notes on this subject.* The 
labours of Maspero, the man of science, have 
yet to be enumerated. Their multiplicity, their 
variety, and in some instances the abtruse 
character of the subjects under discussion, 
compel, and excuse, inadequacy of treatment 
mM so summary a report as the present. 

Taking Prof. Maspero’s literary work, recent 
and fort coming, in reverse order, I begin with 
what is in contemplation and in progress, The 
preparation of a second edition of his Guide au 
Musée de Boulag will occupy the greater part 
of his time while in Cairo this next season. All 








* See ° 
26, 1884 Mowpere in Upper Egypt (Acapemy, April 





new objects of importance will find a place in 
its pages, and the work will throughout be 
augmented and revised. Prof. also 


hopes during the coming winter to continue 
his series of funerary texts, with translations, 
from the recently opened royal pyramids at 
Sakkarah; and he expects to complete his 
Rapport sur une Mission en Italie, of which 
four instalments have already appeared in the 
Recueil des Travaux. This invaluable survey 
treats thus far almost exclusively of the 
minor stelae, statuettes, cones, &c., of the 
Turin collection, giving every hieroglyphic 
inscription in full, with parallel examples from 
similar objects in other museums, Thus grouped 
and illustrated, monuments of small importance 
in themselves become in a high degree in- 
structive and interesting. By comparing and 
analysing the memorial tablets, &c., of a vast 
number of functionaries attached to the Theban 
necropolis, Prof. Maspero has, for instance, 
been enabled not only to restore the succession 
of many generations of sacerdotal families and 
to verify the extent to which the cult of 
deceased royalties was carried, but also to 
reconstruct the whole complicated official 
machinery by means of which that cult was 
maintained and administered. Among the 
matter to be examined in the concluding sec- 
tions of this inquiry are various documents of 
great interest relating to the social condition of 
the Egyptian people during the period of the 
New Pinpire. The scientific value of such a 
report as this, learned, luminous, exhaustive, 
needs not to be emphasised ; and its practical 
value is no less evident. It points the way to 
rich mines yet almost unexplored amid the 
treasures of our crowded European museums ; 
it supplies a model of the way in which those 
mines should be worked ; and it virtually en- 
sures a large number of historical monuments 
against total destruction by violence or fire. 
I am glad to note, by the way, that some few 
students have meanwhile been doing good work 
in this direction. M. Loret (having already 
copied and classified the Egyptian antiquities 
of the museums of Havre and Rouen) is en- 
gaged upon the inscribed funerary statuettes 
of ‘Boolak" ; the Graf von Shack has lately re- 

rted upon the Shackenberg collection} ; and 

. Berend, formerly of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, has for some time past been exploring 
the epigraphic treasures of Florence. 

To turn to work immediately forthcoming, 
M. Maspero is at this present moment occupied 
in the correction of two sets of proofs: the one 
relating to his own recent discoveries in the 
burial fields of Thebes and Memphis, the other 
a new edition of his Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de V Orient. The former, entitled T'rois 
Anneés de Fouilles dans les Tombeaux de Thebes 
et Memphis, will contain an exhaustive account 
of various painted sepulchres which have of 
late ponte his explorations in Upper and 
Middle Egypt. Of the extreme interest attach- 
ing to this memoir it is enough to say that it 
especially bears upon that obscure intermediate 
period between the VIth and XIth Dynasties 
which Mariette described as a sort of chasm 
(‘*une sorte de we in which, as by some 
terrific political cataclysm, the civilisation of 
the country was so completely engulphed that 
“not a ew ly not a statue, not a tomb, not the 
smallest fragment is found throughout nearly 
four centuries and a half.” Now, M. Maspero 
has never accepted this supposed cataclysm. 
He has all along been persuaded that the 
stream of Egyptian history pursued one un- 
broken current from the foundation of the first 
monarchy down to the epoch of Hyksos inva- 
sion. Long since, he believed that he detected 
in even some of the Louvre monuments, indica- 








tions of a style transitional, apparently, between 
the monuments of the Ancient and Middle 
Empires. More recently, when studying the 
mural texts of the tomb of Hapi-Tefa te tabl- 
Antar”’) at Siout, he became almost convinced 
that these great cliff-cut sepulchres were made 
for families of the mysterious Heracleopolitan 
period, and that a certain royal cartouche which 
occurs in one or more of them, and which has 
hitherto been accepted as belonging to the 
XIIIth Dynasty, was in fact the cartouche of 
a Heracleopolitan king. Positive proof was, 
however, yet lacking, and for such proof M. 
Maspero has continued to make diligent search 
since his tenure of office in Egypt. Accident at 
last disclosed one of the missing links, Then more 
links turned up; and in the coming memoir, 
a considerable portion of which is already in 
type, he presents the results of his observa- 
tions. leroglyphic texts are reproduced in 
full, and some remarkable tomb-paintings are 

iven in chromo-lithography. I may add that 

have been permitted to see part of the text, 
and that one of the plates now lies upon my 
desk. This curious and elaborate subject re- 
ser a wall in the sepulchral chamber of 

orhotpou*; that wall which M. Maspero 
describes as the Salle @ Manger of the deceased 
— or, more correctly, of the Ka. One-fourth 
of the space is occupied by a large panel reach- 
ing from floor to cornice, which depicts the 
side of a room with a door in the centre; door 
and wall-surface being alike covered with an 
infinite variety of geometrical patterns in red, 
blue, yellow, green, white, and black. The 
door is evidently @ deux battants, and two 
sliding bolts are painted in the centre. The 
rest of the picture shows the interior of this 
imaginary room. Food and drink-offerings on 
stands and trays, in vases and jars, are piled 
to the ceiling. Among these are seen trussed 
ducks, geese in their feathers, gazelle haunches, 
calves’ heads, joints of beef, marrow-bones, 
bread, various kinds of cakes, sheaves of onions 
and lotus-bouquets. A supplementary list in 
two side columns of bierogiyyhie texts enume- 
rates some other gifts not seen in the picture, 
as incense, pure water, and the like; the whole 
scene being surmounted by a horizontal line of 
votive inscription and a cornice in vertical bands 
of colour. This important work will appear in 
the new forthcoming collection of Memoirs by 
members of the Ecole archéologique du Caire, 
of which the first fascicule was presented to 
the Académie des Inscriptions (in advance of 
publication) by M. Maspero at the meeting of 
October 3. 

The new edition of M. Maspero’s Histoire 
Ancienne des Pewples de l’Orient is more than 
half in type, and may be looked for early 
next spring. Partly re-written, partly re- 
cast, increased to about eight hundred pages, 
and brought up throughout to the level of 
the latest historical results, the work is also 
materially enriched by additional footnote 
references in great number. The chapter on 
the religion of the Egyptians is almost wholly 
new. So also is the section on Memphite 
tombs, where the light which M. Maspero’s 
own researches have of late years cast upon 
the esoteric sense of the stela, the funerary 
statue, the funerary painting, aud the after-life 
of the dead, is duly laid under contribution 
to illumine the pages of his own history. Much 
deeply interesting matter concerning the 
Egyptian theory of the universe, of the nature 
of man, the soul, and the life to come, which 
till now has been locked up in M. Maspero’s 
scientific writings, will thus be placed, in a 
popular and attractive form, within the reach 
of all readers, Recognising how intimately the 
early political history of the Semitic nations 








* See Recueil des Travaux, vols. ii., iv., and v. 
t Ibid, vol. iv. 








* See A Theban Tomb of the XIth Dynasty 
(Acapgmy, January 26, 1884). 
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is interwoven with the history of their religious 
beliefs, M. Maspero has in this new edition 
given much greater development to the cults of 
ancient Syria; especially tracing the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Israelites, and the 
influence thereupon exercised by the mytholo- 
gies and worship of Egypt, Phoenicia, Baby- 
lonia and Chaldaea. Nearly the whole of this 
section is new, all the latest lights furnished by 
Renan, Tiele, Kuenen, Schrader, Clermont 
Ganneau, &c., &c., being focussed upon the 
subject with admirable skill. So, too, the 
whole field of Semitic research, as explored by 
European scholars during the last eight years, 
has been surveyed and gleaned. Sayce’s in- 
valuable Appendices to the first three Books of 
Herodotus are largely relied upon in all that 
relates to Lycia, Phrygia, and the Hittites ; 
the explorations of Naville at Tel-el-Mas- 
khoota, of De Sarzec at Tello, of Schliemann in 
the Troad, of Conder and Thomson at Homs, of 
the late F. Holland in Sinai, and of Trumbull 
at Kadesh Barnea, find due recognition ; while 
the topographical studies of Lenormant, De- 
litzsch, Tomkins, and a host of others, are 

uoted and examined. Yet, notwithstanding 
this range of reading, no history was ever less 
dry, or further removed from the charge of 
being a work of compilation. Its uncompro- 
mising originality is as marked as ever, and the 
movement of the narrative is even swifter than 
of old. So light, in truth, is the literary touch, 
that an unlearned reader, charmed by the grace 
of M. Maspero’s style and by the graphic vivacity 
of his treatment, might well read the book 
from beginning to end without even suspecting 
the depth and breadth of the scholarship upon 
which it is based. The proper names, it is 
needless to say, are transliterated on the lines 
laid down by M. Maspero in his recent corre- 
spondence with M. Naville in the pages of 
the Zeitschrift, the effect on first sight being 
very curious. I may add that M. Maspero 
retains De Rougé’s identification of the tribes 
of the ‘‘Great Sea,” who were allied with 
the Khitan army at the famous battle of 
Kadesh, and that he sees no reason for accept- 
ing Brugsch’s Caucasians and Assyrians, or 
Chabas’s substitution of Maiouna for Tliouna 
(Ilion). The Egyptian chapters abound in new 
facts both archaeological and historical; such, 
for instance, as the discovery of the real sepul- 
chre of Prince Kha-em-uas, who was not 
buried in the Serapeum after all, but at Kafr- 
el-Batran, near the Great Pyramid. But all 
these things must be read in the pages of the 
book itself. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon this 
new edition of a history which has been for 
some years in the hands of continental readers, 
not merely because the original issue is, to our 
loss, almost unknown in this country, but 
because I conceive some reparation to be due to 
the author on account of the curious treatment 
which has befallen his book on this side of the 
Channel. That the title of Maspero’s Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples del’ Orient should so closely 
resemble that of Lenormant’s Histoire Ancienne 
del’ Orient was, perhaps, a little unlucky ; but 
when Lenormant in his later editions borrowed 
from Maspero’s pages so frequently and so 
freely that the Egyptian portion of his work 
may almost be described as consisting of 
Maspero and Lenormant in equal parts, it 
became very obviously necessary to distinguish 
not only between the two books and the two 
authors, but between what was original in 
Lenormant’s book and what was transplanted 
from Maspero’s. This necessity unfortunately 
escaped the notice of the reverend author of 
A History of Ancient Egypt (Longmans, 1883), 
who quotes Maspero from the quotations of 
Lenormant without observing Lenormant’s in- 
variable foot-note references to the source upon 
which he has drawn. Others, since then, have 





quoted at third hand from Canon Rawlinson ; 
and thus, at each remove, the great Orientalist 
and Egyptologist to whom they are all origi- 
nally indebted is left further and further out of 
sight. AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 








ART MAGAZINES. 


ANOTHER chalk study of a female head, by M, 
Paul Rajon, appears in the Portfolio for this 
month, perfectly facsimiled by Dujardin. The 
other full-page plates are a charming little 
panel of a Virgin and Child in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, which is one of the illustra- 
tions of Mr. Monkhouse’s article on Desiderio 
da Settignano, and an etching by M. Toussaint 
of Amiens Cathedral. The number contains 
an interesting account of the fortunes of the 
Palazzo Martinengo on Lake Garda, contributed 
by the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 


THE most notable of the illustrations to the 
Art Journal is a facsimile of a chalk drawing 
by Mr. Albert Moore. It is the head of a 
beautiful English girl, fine in style and full of 
charm. We have seen better etchings by Mr. 
Chaltock than his ‘‘On the Medway.” The 
letterpress is not of much interest, but Mr. 
Richard Heath contributes a good paper on 
Jules Breton, Mr. Aitchison, in his lecture on 
colour, reprinted in this journal, appears to 
have been somewhat hard upon the folly and 
indolence of man. ‘‘ We suffer,” he is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ from his folly in not paving the 
streets with asphaltes, his indolence in not even 
keeping that clean.” 


In the Magazine of Art it is pleasant to see 
due recognition again given to American art. 
Mr. Brownell’s interesting article on the 
‘American Salon” is very well illustrated 
with engravings after Boggs, Dannat, Wyatt, 
Eaton, J. L. Stewart, C. Grayson, and F. A. 
Bridgman. Amongst numerous interesting 
papers may be mentioned Mr. Edmund Ollier’s 
account of Old English painters, Miss Jane 
Harrison’s ‘‘ Hellas at Cambridge,” and Mr. 
Eustace Balfour’s ‘“‘ French Furniture.” 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst (Sep- 
tember), Richard Mather concludes his study of 
Hans Burgkmair, and Olaf Granberg gives us 
his latest researches about Pieter Molyn, one of 
the earliest of Dutch landscape painters, and 
father of the younger Molyn, commonly called 
Tempesta. So little known are the works of 
this contemporary of Van Goyen that one may 
look in vain for his name in the catalogues of 
the public galleries of Europe. Even M. Henry 
Havard, in his recent work on Dutch painting, 
follows Balkema in giving 1654 as the date of 
Molyn’s death, although there is a picture by 
him at Stockholm dated 1660, and Van Willigen 
states that he was buried in 1661. Several of 
his pictures are in private collections in Sweden, 
but the rest seem widely scattered. According 
to Herr Mather his style is easily to be distin- 
guished, so that we may hope that many 
additions may yet be made to the list which he 
gives of Molyn’s pictures not hitherto described. 
The article is accompanied by an etching from 
the needle of W. Unger, after a landscape with 
figures painted by Molyn, and now in the 
possession of Herr C. A. Redin, of Stockholm. 


THE current number of the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts is full of good things. M. Charles 
Ephrussi commences an article, ‘‘A propos 
d’Adriaen Brouwer,” which is illustrated with 
an etching of ‘‘Le Berger” at Berlin, by M. 
Meyer, and four reproductions of spirited 
sketches. The Mausoleum of Claude de Lor- 
raine (the founder of the House of Guise), once 
one of the most magnificent tombs of France, is 
the subject of a very interesting paper by M. 
Edmond Bonaffé, who has settled the vexed 
question of its designer. To Domenico Fioren- 





tino, assisted by Jean Picard, must in future be 
assigned the credit of this fine work, a few 
fragments of which happily yet remain. A 
heliogravure shows us some fine pieces of bas- 
reliefs which, after much mutilation and many 
vicissitudes, have found an asylum in the collec- 
tion of M. Em. Peyre. On other pages M. 
Eugéne Muntz commences an account, with 
illustrations, of the interesting album of Jaco 
Bellini, which has recently been acquired by the 
Louvre; and M. Charles Ephrussi, with the 
consent of M. de Chenneviéres, gives extracts 
from that part of the latter’s forthcoming work 
on the decoration of the Panthéon, which relates 
to M. Hébert’s great design, and its execution 
in mosaic by M. Poggesi. 

Witu L’ Art (No. 489) is given an etching by 
M. Eugéne Girardet, a triumph of execution, 


after his excellent picture of ‘‘Le premier 
sourire.”” 








CORRESPON DENCE. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Henbury, Bristol: October 9, 1884, 

I went to the National Gallery the other day 
for the purpose of seeing the pictures that had 
been purchased at the Hamilton Sale, and was 
surprised to find that none of them were in- 
dicated. But for the civility of an attendant, 
who very kindly accompanied me through the 
rooms, I should have left the gallery in com- 
plete ignorance as to the object of my visit. 
The pictures which formed the Peel Collection, 
and which were purchased, are all indicated on 
their frames. Why not also, then, those that 
were bought at the Hamilton Sale, and others 
that have belonged to important collections ? 

I do not understand why a uniform system of 
labelling is not adopted at our Government 
galleries and museums. At South Kensington 
we have not only the collection to which the 
objects belonged and the year of purchase 
stated on the labels, but also the price! The 
latter piece of information I would not insist 
upon; but surely, in the case of the National 
Gallery, it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
collection to which the pictures belonged and the 
year of purchase should be stated on the frames. 
In the catalogues should be recorded the pedi- 
gree of each picture of importance—not only 
for the purpose of enhancing in the eyes of the 
public the interest of the collection, but also in 
the interest of the authenticity of the pictures. 

In the Catalogue of British and Modem 
Pictures full particulars are given with regard 
to their history, which is entirely omitted 
in the Catalogue of Foreign and Ancient Pic- 
tures. In conclusion, I would observe that the 
institution in Trafalgar-square should aim at 
being not only a National, but also, as regards 
its management, a Rational Gallery. 

SPENCER GEO. PERCEVAL. 


PS.—The custodians of our public galleries 
and museums, in too many instances, appal- 
ently regard the collections committed to their 
care as their own private property. At any 
rate, it is very clear that they do not fully 
realise the responsible position they hold with 
regard to the education of the nation, otherwise 
they would make that which is the property of 
the nation likewise instructive. They (the cus- 
todians) are presumably fully acquainted them- 
selves with the history and nature of the objects 
committed to their charge. They forget, how- 
ever, that this knowledge which they so fully 
possess is not in the possession of the public. 
They should, therefore, make every effort to 
communicate it by judicious labelling. Were 
our public museums governed as they should be, 
by a competent central authority, —* 
labelling and clear arrangement would be 
insisted on as a sine qud non, | 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


PrRoF. AND MpME. MasPEro left Paris en route 
for Egypt on the 9th inst. 


A NEW and abridged edition of Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie’s now famous work, The Pyra- 
mids and Temples of Gizeh, is in preparation, 
and will shortly be published by Messrs. Field 
& Tuer. 


M. NAVILLE’s long expected memoir on 
Pithom, with re ak mee texts, translations, 
and photographic illustrations, is nearly ready, 
and will shortly be issued by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Pror. Cotvin’s lectures at Cambridge this 
term will be on ‘‘ Michel Angelo: his Life and 
Work.” 


Tue Messrs. Tooth are just issuing an etch- 
ing of an architectural subject which will 
deserve careful attention. It is a picturesque 
treatment of the west front of the Cathedral of 
Chartres, by M, Léon Lhermitte; and we may 
say at once that it compares extremely favour- 
ably with several of the architectural etchings 
whose elaboration of pretty detail have made 
them distinctly too popular among a public 
insensible to the more legitimate fascination of 
vigorous workmanship and broad effect. M. 
Léon Lhermitte has not thus far, we think, 
etched very much ; but he has been prepared for 
successes, even for triumphs, in etching by the 
long practice of draughtsmanship in black and 
white. M. Lhermitte has foresworn colour; 
tone and chiaroscuro are the matters of which 
he isa master. His crayons of street subjects 
and of church interiors are among the most 
accomplished of contemporary productions. 
They achieve all at which they aim, and achieve 
it with dignity, simplicity, and breadth; and 
much of the effect gained of late with so great 
a facility by M. Lhermitte in the crayon draw- 
ing is now discovered in the etched plate. 


A NOVEL feature in the first part of the new 
volume of the Magazine of Art, to appear on 
October 27, will be the page contributed by 
Miss Alice Havers and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
the former supplying a picture-setting to a 
verse by the latter. The page will be produced 
in colour. In the same number will appear 
the commencement of a description of Hatfield 
House, the residence of the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, fully illustrated, and a paper by Mrs. 
Fawcett on ‘‘The New Forest.” An etchin 


by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, will form the frontis- 
piece, 


THE following exhibitions will be held by 
the Fine Art iety during the autumn :— 
(1) Sketches in France, Italy, Spain, and other 
countries, by Ernest George, to open on Monday 
next; (2) the Works of Linley Sambourne; 
(3) Venetian and Italian Drawings by the 
Russian painter, Count Roussoff; (4) Pictures 
and Drawings by J. D. Linton. The societ 


has recently been appointed publishers to the 
Prince of Wales. ait ' 


At the meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society on October 20, communications will be 
read from Mr. G. F. Browne on a supposed 
inscription at Wilne, and on inscriptions at 
Jarrow, Monk-Wearmouth, and Hauxwell ; 
and from Mr. O. C. Pell on Libere Tenentes, 
Virgatae, and Carucae in Domesday, and on the 
meaning of the word Wara. 


AT the autumn exhibition at the Manchester 
City Art Gallery, Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
picture of ‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia” has been 
of great attraction. As it could not be retained 
until the close of the exhibition, its place has 
ee been supplied by the loan from the Liver- 


es Corporation Ga ory of the fine ‘‘ Dante’s 
ision,” by Rossetti. During the continuance 





of the autumn exhibition some of the pictures 
belonging to the permanent collection have 
been lent for exhibition in the New Islington 
Hall, situated in the densest part of the working 
districts of the city. Here Mr. Charles Rowley 
has arranged a capital exhibition, and on Sun- 
day afternoons lectures are given to crowded 
audiences of the artisan class. Prof. W. C. 
Williamson, Mr. H. H. Howorth, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, and Mr. Edwin Waugh are on the 
present syllabus. 


THE place described in Rites of Durham as 
the ‘‘ Prisonne for the Monnckes for all such 
light offences as was done emonges themselves,” 
on the south side of the Chapter-house, has 
been walled-up for the greater part of a century 
at least; but access has recently been gained 
to it by breaking through a portion of wall by 
which an arch next to the cloisters has been 
stopped. It is, in fact, a portion of the sub- 
structure of the original dormitory of the 
eleventh century on the east side of the cloister- 
garth, through which Bishop Geoffrey Rufus 
made a breach in order to build his chapter- 
house. An original doorway led from the 
chapter-house to this prison. It is at present 
blocked up, but itis hoped that it will be re- 
opened and provided with a door. The portion 
of substructure under consideration has been 
divided by later walls into an outer and an inner 

rison, out of which latter there is access to a 

atrine. In the west wall of the outer prison is 
a recess about a foot and a half or a couple of 
feet broad and deep, with a straight-sided 
angular top in place of lintel or arch. This is 
encroached upon by Bishop Geoffrey Rufus’s 
south wall, and is, no doubt, one of the earliest 
features about the Abbey. The south wall of 
the outer prison, dividing it from the inner 
prison and the latrine, shows sufficient traces 
of painting to indicate Our Lord seated on the 
rainbow and surrounded by angels censing, a 
very appropriate subject for a prison, and prob- 
abl , soon after the chapter-house was 
built, which was between 1133 and 1140, 








THE STAGE. 


Tue theatrical world will immediately be astir 
again—nay, there have been already some 
signs of movement; but it is not until a few 
days after the moment of this present writing 
that the stage season will have begun in earnest. 
Hitherto, , te the recess, ‘‘Saints and 
Sinners” has been the single ‘‘ swallow” whose 
advent cannot make even a dramatic summer. 
Mr. Jones’s comedy has been the one novelty 
of any importance. Elsewhere than at the 
Vaudeville—where Mr. Thorne would seem to 
have discovered the secret of success—reliance 
has been placed mainly upon revivals of past 
successes: a revival of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ” 
and of Mr. Gilbert’s drama of the Regency at 
the Lyceum ; a revival of ‘‘The Ironmaster,”’ 


y | with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in their original 


arts, at the St. James’s; a revival of “ Vice 

ersa”’ at a minor playhouse. But shortly we 
shall be enabled to see how nearly Miss Mary 
Anderson may hope to approach to excellence 
in the rendering of Juliet; and to-night Mr. 
Wilson Barrett essays Hamlet, a part which, 
great as it most obviously is, is yet one of the 
few of which it is recorded that no artist who 
knew his business at all has ever quite failed in 
them. Mr. Barrett has, of course—and very 
specially by his performance of ‘‘ Chatterton ’— 
prepared us for something very different indeed 
from failure as far as he is concerned. 











MUSIC. 
THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


Norwich : Oct. 15, 1884. 

Two years ago the production of ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion,” under Gounod’s direction, at Birmingham, 
attracted the attention of musicians at home 
and abroad, and the immense success which the 
work then obtained and the unceasing favour 
shown towards it ever since, mark that festival 
as one of great importance. In the following 
year Leeds, ‘‘prick’d on by a most emulate 
pride,” brought to a hearing Raff’s oratorio, 
““The End of the World; ” and, had the com- 
poser lived, his presence would have imparted 
additional interest to the event. Thus Germany, 
and especially France, contributed greatly to 
the success of these two musical gatherings. 
The city of Norwich, which for some time past 
has contented itself with performing well-known 
works or reproducing the novelties of other fes- 
tivals, has at length shaken off its lethargy. 
This week Mr. Mackenzie’s new dramatic ora- 
torio, ‘‘The Rose of Sharon,’’ will be given for 
the first time, and under the composer’s direc- 
tion. The twenty-first triennial Norfolk and 
Norwich festival, which commenced last Tues- 
day, may, in fact, be described as an English 
one. Mr. Mackenzie, by the fame which he 
has already achieved, and by the important 
character of his new work, naturally claims 
first mention. But, besides, we shall have an 
“‘Elegiac Ode,” by Mr. C. V. Stanford, ex- 
pressly written for the festival, and Mr. Cowen’s 
‘‘ Scandinavian’ symphony, not to speak of 
shorter works by Sir J. Benedict, T. Wingham, 
and Dr. Hill. Due honours will therefore be 
paid to the three English musicians—Mackenzie, 
Stanford, and Cowen—whose names, during the 
past few years, have been specially prominent. 
The time of awakening at Norwich dates from 
1881, when Mr, A. Randegger was first ap- 
pointed conductor, on the resignation of Sir J. 
Benedict. Even then, the programme con- 
tained many works heard there for the first time, 
besides two new cantatas, though of com- 
paratively small importance. 

‘“‘Elijah,” ‘The Redemption” and the 
‘* Messiah” have been included in the week’s 
music. It would, perhaps, be unreasonable to 
complain of this; at the same time we cannot 
but feel that, of the three, the first and last 
are placed on festival programmes rather from 
habit than necessity. Three years ago a hope 
was expressed by the committee of manage- 
ment that Mr. Randegger would compose a new 
work for 1884. We know not why he has kept 
silent, for a composition from the pen of the 
conductor, to whom so much of the success of 
the last festival was due, would have been wel- 
comed by all. 

Besides the band rehearsals held in London 
last week, Monday and part of Tuesday were 
occupied at Norwich in going over some of the 
most important works. Mr. Randegger has under 
his command a chorus of 254 singers (seventy- 
two sopranos, fifty-four contraltos and altos, 
sixty-seven tenors, and sixty-one basses), The 
orchestra, with Mr. J. T. Carrodus as leader, 
is an excellent one; but there are certainly not 
enough strings for such a large building as St. 
Andrew’s Hall. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ was given on 
Tuesday, the opening night of the festival. 
The chorus singing was bright and vigorous, 
though the quality of the voices is not very 
rich, nor the volume of tone very imposing. 
It is, of course. unnecessary to speak in detail 
about so familiar a work, or, with one ex- 
ception, about the principal vocalists—Miss 
Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, Miss Damian, 
and Messrs. Maas, Santley and Thorndike. Miss 
Emma Nevada, a young American singer, 
made her début in oratorio music. She sang 
the ‘Hear ye, Israel” at the opening of the 
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second part. Her voice is not powerful, but has 
considerable charm. We cannot say that her 
rendering of this trying song was satisfactory ; 
but we prefer to pass over this, her first ap- 
pearance, especially as we shall have ample 
opportunity of judging her capabilities on 
Tharsday morning, when she takes the part of 
the Sulamite in the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon.” 

On Wednesday morning ‘‘ The Redemption ” 
was given, and for the first time in Norwich, 
The performance on the whole was a very im- 

ressive one, though we must complain of the 
oudness and thickness of the organ, for which, 
however, we can scarcely hold Dr. Bunnett 
responsible. Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley sang their usual parts, and with 
their usual success. Miss Nevada was heard 
to-day to much greater advantage. Had it 
not been for the wise rule forbidding applause 
during the performance of a sacred work, the 
audience would, doubtless, have given her 
hearty applause for her sympathetic and artistic 
rendering of the soprano solo, ‘‘ From thy love 
as a Father,” in the second section of the work. 
In the closing portion her voice was clearly 
heard above the chorus, and this without any 
strain or shouting. She also sang two of the 
solos in the third section, and took part with 
Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Thorndike in 
the famous quartet, ‘“‘He has said to all the 
unhappy.” ; 

We are sorry to have to defer our notice of 
this evening’s concert till next week. Mr. 
Stanford’s ‘‘ Elegiac Ode” will be performed, 
The words taken from Walt Whitman’s ‘ Pre- 
sident Lincoln’s Burial Hymn,” are certainly 
strange and rhapsodical. Moreover, the sub- 
ject is a lugubrious one, and has no special 
raison d’étre on a festival programme. The 
music, so far as we may judge from the vocal 
score, and a partial rehearsal, is extremely 
good. The ideas are fresh and well put to- 
gether, and we believe that it will prove very 
effective in performance. The hall was well 
filled last night and this morning. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE twenty-ninth series of the Saturday Con- 
certs commences to-day. On March 7, 1885, the 
anniversary of Brahms’ birthday, Mr. Manns 
hopes to be able to give the composer’s ‘‘ Fourth 
Symphony.” In December, Berlioz’ ‘‘Te Deum” 
for om choirs, with orchestra and organ, will 
be performed for the first time in England. The 
bicentenary birthdays of Handel and Bach in 
February and March next will be duly kept. 
The programmes of the first ten concerts are 
given in the prospectus, and they contain 
several interesting novelties. The vocalists for 
the first four concerts will be Mdme. Valleria, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Miss Minnie Hauk, and Mdme. 
Trebelli. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 328, is now ready, 
CONTENTS, 
1. THE WORKS of ALEXANDER POPR. 
1. MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES, 
11, KLAUS GROTH, 
IV, MEMOIRS of the EARL of MALMESBURY. 
V. JOHN de WITT, 
VI. ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY of ANIMALS. 
VU, THE IRISH MASSACRES of 1641. 
VII BOULGER'S HISTORY of CHINA. 
IX, MEMORIALS of the MERIVALE FAMILY. 
X, THE REFORM BILL and the HOUSE of LORDS. 
Lonion: LONG@MANS & Co.; Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 








Quarterly, demy 8vo, Sixpence. 


THE UTOPIAN. No. 2. 


CONTENTS OF No. 2; Materlalism—Country Labour—The House of 
Lords—The Touch of Spring—A Scotch Farm—The Rights of Children— 
The Ascont of Man—Flesh or Fruit ? ; 
Demy 8vo, 54 pp., Sixpence, 
MR. BRADLAUGH and the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
From a Hindoo Point of View. 


London; W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 








W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 





Of Mr. Charles Marvin’s RECONNOITRING 


CENTRAL ASIA (Pioneering Adventures in the Region 


lying between Russia and India), the Academy says :— 
“The work of recent explorers, from Vambéry to 
“ Lessar, and including such other brilliant names as 
** Cols. M. gor and Valentine Baker, Capt. Burnaby 
“and J. A, cGi , is resumed, and the distinctive 
“features of each caref ” The 
Graphic says :—* In these pages there is adventure and 
“ romance ——e for twenty novels. One of the best 
‘‘ stories—and there are many good ones—is that of 
“how Colonel Stewart, disguised as an Armenian 
” horse-dealer, met O’Donovan, and lived beside him 
“ three weeks.” 


Of Rev. James Hillocks’ HARD BATTLES 
for LIFE and USEFULNESS (an Autobiographic Record, 


with an Introduction by Rey. Dr. Smiru, Author of 
*“ Olrig Grange”), the Saturday Review says :— It is 
“the story of a man who has fought his way up in 
“ spite ;of innumerable obstacles. ‘The practical sug- 
* gestions are entitled to careful consideration.” The 
Contemporary Review we :—* It is a story of much in- 
* terest, fruitful in solid and sometimes strange ex- 
** perience, and in helpful lessons of many sorts.”’ The 
Freeman says:—* The book will be an incentive to 
‘** multitudes.” 


Of Dr. Wright’s ADVENTURES in SERVIA 


Experiences of a Medical Free-Lance among the Basbi- 
azoucs), the Pall Mall says :—‘‘ Whoever takes it up 
‘* must be very dull or in a very ill-humour if he does not 
‘* get a great many very hearty laughs out of it, and he 
“ may learn a good deal by the way about the ways of 
* life and modes of thought of these young and vigorous 
‘“‘ Kastern nationalities,” The Christian World says :— 
“ The book is far better worth reading than many more 
‘* pretentious volumes of travel. . . . A racy, witty, 
“and in every way entertainirg book.” 


Of Rev. Hilderic Friend’s FLOWERS and 
FLOWER-LORE (of which a Second Edition, in 1 vol., 


at 10s. 6d.,is now ready), the Times speaks as “a full 
“ study of a very fascinating subject . . . it forms 
“a perfect treasury of curious and out-of-the-way 
“ flower ‘le g.’. . . Altogether the work is an 
“ important and exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct 
* place of its own.” 

















AMONG NEW NOVELS— 


Of Mr. W. Sime’s THE RED ROUTE 


(or Saving a Nation), by the Author of * King Capital,” 
the Spectator says :—"‘ It is not quite first-rate, but we 
xe ney forgive Mr. Sime for the humours of Irish 
“‘ patriotism and secret societies; for Father John, 
“attached to Ireland, but still more attached to the 
“* bottle; for O’Gee, the astute ‘ Constitutional’ orator 
“and agitator; for the Irish-American man of action, 
“*General’ Gorton. Above all, Beatrice Lynch, the 
“fascinating widow; Finn O’Brien, a sort of 

‘* Lyndon, as yet unspotted by the world, are really valu- 
“ able additions to the portrait gallery of Irish fiction.” 


Of Miss Abdy-Williams’ TWO IF’S, 


the Globe says : —“‘ The story is certainly one to be read.” 
The Daily News says :—"* Novels of so much freshness, 
** good feeling, and quiet taste, are not common. Itis 
‘a wholesome story, interesting, playful, and sweet, 
“ with ful descriptive scenes laid in Devonshire,’ 
The Pall Mall says:—“* The principal characters are 
“bright and unaffected, and thoroughly nice, right- 
** minded people into the bargain.” 


Of Ulick J. Burke’s COULEUR de ROSE, 


the Court Journal says :—“t Every line of the two volumes 
“is wo g. He has always something to say 
“that is fresh and amusing.” e Athenaewm says :— 
“* He has a lively and rollicking style, much good sense 
“and knowledge of the world, and a keen appreciation 
* for sport and rural life.” 


Of Mrs. Churchill’s FROM CONVENT to 
ALT. the Times says:—‘* Mrs. Churchill exhibits 


* much ig and good taste in her naively-written 
* tale. aisy, the heroine, is a timid, impulsive, un- 
a sophisticated creature, who thoroughly wins our 
‘sympathy in her little storms of pastes or grief.” 
The Whitehall Review says :—“ It is a clever, fresh story, 
“ with many touches of humour and glints and sparkles 
** of real wit.” 














Lonpon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQuARE. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; 
Or, the Great Renunciation, 
Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism (as told in Verse by AN INDIAN BUDDHIST). 
By Edwin Arnold, C.8.1., &., &. 


d4to, Illustrated from Photographs of Buddhist Sculpture and Fresooe 
found in Ancient Ruins in India, cloth, 2is. [¥oyv, 1. 








NEW VOLUMES OF “THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 
THE GUIDE of the 
PERPLEXED of MAIMONIDES. 
Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated 


By M. Friedlander, Ph.D. 


3 vols., post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 





NEW VOLUMES OF “ TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES.” 
THE LIFE of the BUDDHA and the 
EARLY HISTORY of his ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Betan-Hgyur, 
followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. 


By W. W. Rockhill, 


Second Secretary U.S. Legation in China. Post 8vo, at js 9s, 


‘ow ready. 
BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 


Translated from the Original Chinese of HIUEN TSAING (A.D. 629), 


By Samuel Beal, 

Professor of Chinese, University College, London. 2 vols., post 8vo, 

witha ial d Map. Dedicated ission to H.R.H, the 
(Nearly ready. 





7 Prop Pv 


Prince of Wales. 


THE SANKHYA APHORISMS 


of KAPILA. 

With Illustrative Extracts from the C tari T lated and 

Edited by J. R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of Benares 

College, Now entirely Re-Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. Post 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 
The Ordinances of Manu. 
Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction by the late A. C. 
BURNELL, Ph.D,, C.LE., &c. Completed and Edited by E. W. 
HOPKINS, Ph.D., Columbia College, New York. Post 8vo, cloth. 
(Nearly ready. 





NEW VOLUME OF “TRUBNER’S COLLECTION OF 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS.” 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of 
the PALI LANGUAGE. 
By E. Muller, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Now ready. 


HISTORY of PAGANISM in CALEDONIA. 
By T. A. Wise, M.D., &e. 


Demy 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 15s, (Now ready. 


PERSIAN for TRAVELLERS. 
By Alexander Finn, F.R.G.S., &. 


H.B.M, Consul at Resht, Oblong 32mo, cloth, 5s. (Now ready. ; 


COMMENTS on the TEXT of ZESCHYLUS. 
By F. W. Newman, 


Honorary Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Demy ft Tapa 


MATERIA MEDICA, : 
Physiological and Applied. 

Vol. I. Contents :—Aconitum, by R. E., DUDGEON, M.D. ; Crotalus, 

by J. W. HAYWARD, M.D. Digitalis, by F. BLACK, M.D, ; Kall 
Bichromicum, by J. J. DRYSDALE, M.D ; Nux vomica, by F. Back, 
M.D., Plumbum, by F. BLACK, M.D. Demy 8vo, “i, 


Now ready. 
REPORT of the INDIAN 
EDUCATION COMMISSION, 


Appointed by the Resolution of the Government of India, dated 
February 3, 1882. Folio, boards, 12s, [Now ready. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION 
In its Application to the Three Oceans of 
ater, Air, and Ether. 


By the late J. Scott Russell, M.A., F.BS., 


London and Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. [Now ready. 





Loxpoxr: TRUBNER & CO., Lupcats Hi. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELE HI 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garden, Beauchamp, — Shore, 


Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, B: Fulljames, and 
Sota fdr 5 eodaines feabel Bateman, Hl Leigh, i Coveney, J. Canter, 
a TURN HIM OUT. 


vied, at 7-15, by 
THEATRE. 





THEATRE. 





OoURT 


Lessees eee, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 

very evening, 
e SEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
Mr, Vavasour, Mr. Arthur Cecil ; Samuel Brown, Mr. John Clayton ; 
Bertie Fitzurse, Mr, H, Reeves Smith ; Mr. Bunter, Mr. G. W. Anson; 
Berthold Blasenbalg, Mr. E. D, Lyons ; Secker, _ Gilbert Trent ; eed 
Bunter, Mrs. John Wood; Fanny Bunter, Miss L, Fane ; a Matil 
Vavasour, Miss Le Theire ; Lilian Vavasour, Miss Marion ‘Yerry 





RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Peer asad Shonsts rue, 
MSON’S LITTLE HOLIDAY. 


EK 2F1,2 2 THEATRE. 


ey Messrs. Vemma and DE CHASTELAIN, 
Every evening, 


8.39, 
| oral the direction of John Hollingshead), Fanny Leslie as Dick Whit- 
Pollowed, at 11, by Comic Bal 


let, 
RIP-ITI-PIP, 
in which ite awe Le Fre Troupe will appear, 
t 





Farce 
Mr. H, J, Hitchins, Acting Manager. 


LOBE THEATRE. 
Lessees, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L, SHINE. 
Every evening, at 9, the new Farcical Comedy, entitled 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
we H. HAWTREY, 


Messrs. A. Beaumont, W. 8. Penley, C. H. Hawtrey, Julian Cross, Forbes 
Dawson, G. Ogilvy, Mackenzie, and W. J. Hill; Mesdames Vane Feather- 
- me illett, Leigh Murray, and Stephens, 

|, at 8. 


A PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK, 
Business Manager, Mr. EUGENE C. STAFFORD. 


RAND THEAT R&R E, 
ISLINGTON. 
and Manager, Mr. © HARLES WILMOT, 
Every evening 


at 8, 
Mr. J. H. Clynds and "powerful Company, 


In active preparation, 
THE SUNNY SOUTH, 


in which Mr. George Darrell, al celebrated "representative Australian 
actor and author, will make his fi England. p 


EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 8.15, EAST LYNNE. 
Powerful cast. New scenery and effects, 


Farce, 7.30, 
General Manager, Mr. E, N. HALLows. 


OVELTY THEATRE, 


ager yt and Mensqupem, Mise NELLY Harris, 
Every evening, at 8.45, 


Messrs, Alfred Bishop, H. Cooper-Cliffe, C. Sounes, Sims, and Mr, 
lameue aa Lillian Russell, Susio Vaughan, "Lasite Bell, Delphine, 
ay, 























Preceded, at 7.45, by THE GENIUS, 
Miss Fanny Robe. tson, Mr. Horace Sedger. 
()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. HARRINGTON Ban. 
This evening. at 9, NITA’S FIR 
Preceded, at 8, by VICE-V ERSA. 


Mesdames rede Bufton, Miller, Verity, —. and Bruce ; Messrs. 
T. G, Warren, II, Saker, P, Clark, Edward Rose, F, H. Herbert, W. "Gregory, 
A, B. Tapping. LU. Eversfield, EF, ‘4 Armstrong. 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Every evening, at 8,15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 
by HUGH ConWaY and ComYNs Cane, entitled 
CALLED BACK. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 


, 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and ee. agg KATE SANTLEY, 
French Plays Director, Mr, M. L 
TO NIGHT, LE MONDE OU. LION a, 
Comedy in Three Acts, by Mon, ED. PAILLE ERON, 
R. the First T'ms in London, with the f 











Mdlle, 
ue y; Duchesse de Reville, Mdme. Devoyed wy itn Madille, Kose; 
on; La Comtesse, Sen Renard; Lucy, dile, Suzanne Devoyod ; 


Mame, de Loudan, BMdme. Ricquier; Mdme. Ariego, Mdme. Robert 


Mame. de e St. Kéanlt, Mdme, Perrot. 
THEATRE. 





hp 


Bole Lessee and Manageress, ar SWANBOROUGH, 
u very evening, at*.30, OUK BO 
i" DAVID JAMES in his original Ba 4, of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK, 
M rted by Messrs. Gerald Moore, Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c. ; 
yr Lucy Buckstono, X. E Erskine, Cicely Richards, &ce. 


Preceded, at 7.39, by 
TOOLE’ s THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. 
Und 


TOOLE. 
der the management ! 
Every evening, poy 30 Ne on 7 ion Wi lie Edouin and Lionel Brough. 


rle- 
THE BA ABES ; 
by Nanny Papuscn a We oe WHINE FROM THE WOOD, 





SPECIALLY PREPARED 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 
“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS’ 
SOAP in preference to any other, as being more free from excess of 
Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





“ Strict 
* Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.” — 


HARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 


Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS, 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. HASSALL. 
Ls ‘4 p= Ay well manufactured in every way. WW. 


STODDART, F. Pi O., F.C.S., City Analyst. 


F-R.C.S8.1. , Analy, st for Dublin. 





— — 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 


—“A delicious preparation.” 





A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious E: ples and Comp ive Tables, 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
It brings together information not contained in any single work extant. 
London ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, P'aternoster-row. 


"HE IRISH TIMES.—The Leading Daily 


Newspaper in Ireland, and Best Advertising Medium for Literature, 
the Fine Arts, &c. 


Offices : 31, Westmorcland-street, Dublin ; and 153, Flect-street, London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 














PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE- a —Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, His Grace the Lord 
rehbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson, 
Pe... —Lord Heughton, Earl of Carparvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


The Library contains 100, 000Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-tee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are 
aiiowed to Coumay, «22 Tan to Town, Members. RKeading-room = 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Lal s1ugue (isz ~~ ag 16s, ; to Members, 12s, 
ow price 5s.; te Prosp on applica- 

ROBERT HARRISON, voto and Librarian. 











PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Laue SrreEt 
and CHARING CROSS, N.— Established 1782, 
a= against Loss by Fire A=) Coun effected in all parts of the 


= claims arranged witb coommesttae ard ae. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRAXcis B. MACDONALD, ts Joint Secretaries. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STRvET, E.C,; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE, Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at d 
rates. 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Large 
Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Claims, 

















ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIikKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chenoery-lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balancos when not drawn 
low £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
Bank also receives moncy on Deposit at Three por cent, Interest re 
payable on demand. 
.—- kos for its C 


free of charge, the cu! ~~, *4 
and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocke 


Tatter “1 Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
Pym ang = fall particulars, on application. 




















cu ist _ Francis RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
led, a ya rnd yoo stic Comedy (written jally for 

. Lionel Brough), by T. EDGAR FeupesToN, entitled FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 

usiness Manager, Mr, Gilbere THROUGHOUT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
am. ny Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 
eid Saas ia'by MuPey nab ann 7M 
ln which Mr, Thomas Thoras Will make nie retappearance, with the fol 
Fad Powerful cast:—Messrs, Henry Neville, Mackintos ™ Frederick 
may peiaiaion st Mena Capt F. Grove, W. Howe, and Ht D Con: 
a Kate Panes, on & Cecil); Mesdames Cissy Grahame, 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae origina), best, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Cash prices. No exira ——- for time . 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with ful 








of terms, post-free. 
F, MOED 

248 ,249,260,T. ay and 91, Morweil-stroet, W 
Established 1863, 








ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS OF 

Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals, 

Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 

Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 
Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 


Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, &c. 





PRINTING WORKS; 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
__ (orrocrrs | THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE), 





GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 


With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - - - Is. 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, ¢ omplete- - - - = «+ 58, 6d. 


Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - + = 68. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - = «* «= +108. 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


yeres PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 











ported MEATS & YORK & GAME PILES. 


Also- errs 
ESSENCE « of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of “of IMITATIONS, 


11, LITTLE i} STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 
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RAMONA: a Story. By Helen Jackson. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORN- 


CHARLES LAMB’S POEMS, PLAYS, and MISCEL- 


ANNE BOLEYN: a Chapter of English History, 


| 
t 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 











NEW N 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: a Romance. By William 
BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” ‘Shandon Bells,” &c. 3 vols., 


Crown 8Vv0, 31s. 6d. eiutuiias imate 

“, , . The most aceful story which Mr. c ye Mm. . 
Readers can hardly fail, to be grateful to the author for so retty a picture of 
English life grouped around the greatest figure in English history.””—Athenaeum. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


SIR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


“Hester,” ‘The Wizard’s Son,” &c,. 3 vols., Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 





2 vols., | 


Globe 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


OVELS. 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
MISS TOMMY: a Mediaeval Romance. By the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


**In the course of a long and honourable li career Mrs. Craik has produced 

nothing more faultless, and hardly anything, we think, which is fuller of captivating 

and unstrained pathos than this sketch of the loving and lovable ‘ Miss 
‘ommy.’ ’’— Spectator. 


MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Charlotte 


M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ &c. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 12s, 
“‘ Miss Yonge has produced a tale ee pe em full of human interest, and 
that goes without saying remarkably well written. There is really not a page of this 
book that is not worth reading.’’—Morning Post. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. P. G. HAMERTON. 

By Philip Gilbert 
HAMERTON, Author of “The Intellectual Life,” “‘Thoughts about Art,” 
“Etchers and Etching,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


WALL. By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With 
numerous Ilustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to, 12s. 6d. 
NEW FINE-ART BOOK BY G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A., AND E. A. ABBEY. 


SKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. 


BOUGHTON, A.R.A., and E. A. ABBEY. With numerous Illustrations by | 
G. H. Boughton, A.R.A , and E. A. Abbey. Fcap. 4to. [Nearly ready. 


LANEOUS ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, 
Editor of the ‘* Essays of Elia,’ &c. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW HISTORICAL STUDY. 


1527-1536. By PAUL FRIEDMANN. 2 vols., Demy Svo, 28s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY.—New Volume. 


COLERIDGE. By H. D. Traill. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
UNIFORM WITH THE “EVERSLEY EDITION.” 


POEMS. By Charles Kingsley. A New Collected 


Edition, with Additions. In 2 vols., Globe 8vo, 10s. 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES of the EAST. By A. H. 


SAYCE, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SERE and YELLOW LEAF: Thoughts and 


Recollections for Old and Young. By FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM, Author 
of “Streets and Lanes of a City.” With a Preface by the Right Rev. W 
WALSHAM HOW, D.D., Bishop of Bedford and Suffragan of London. 
Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Next week. 


PLEAS of the CROWN for the COUNTY of GLOU- 


CESTER, before the Abbot of Reading and his Fellow-Justices Itinerant, in 
the Fifth Year of the Reign of King Henry the Third. and the Year of Grace 
1221. Edited by F.W. MAITLAND. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
ICERO.—The ACADEMICA. The Text Revised 


and Explained by J. S. REID, M.L., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
New Edition, with Translation. svo. [Nearly ready. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
XENOPHON.—OECONOMICUS. With Introduction, 


Explanatory Notes. Ciitical Appendix, and Lexicon. By the Rev. H. A. 
OLDEN, M.A., LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


F cap. 8vo, 6s. 
LUCRETIUS. Books I,—III. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by J. H. WARBURTON LEE, late Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Rossall School. Feap. svo, 
4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
CAESAR.—INVASION of BRITAIN. Adapted for 


the Use of Beginners. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A., 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S “BAMPTON LECTURES,” 1884. 
THE RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the 

year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton. M.A., Canon of 

ey. b3 = Right Rev. FREDERICK, LORD BISHOP of EXETER, 
emy S8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. PROFESSOR FOWLER. 
PROGRESSIVE MORALITY: an Essay in Ethics, 


By the Rev. THOMAS FOWLER, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., President of Corpus 
Christi College, and Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. . 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 





ALFRED ST. JOHNSTON, Author of “ Camping among Cannibals,” With 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE FRENCH PRISONERS: a Story for Boys, 


By EDWARD BERTZ. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
GHRISTMAS TREE LAND. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Author of “Carrots,” ‘“‘Two Little Waifs,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘“ Grand- 
mother Dear.” Illustrated byWalter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
EW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


N 
“‘CARROTS:” just a Little Boy. “By Mrs. Moles- 


WORTH. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1884. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and contai 
> on Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, colo 
edges, 78s. . 

The Volume contains a Complete Series of Descriptive Sketches by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” with Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy; a Com- 
plete Historical Novel by Charlotte M. Yonge; and numerous Short Stories 
and Essays on Popular Subjects by well-known Writers. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS,—New Volume. 
HESTER. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “The 


Curate in Charge,’ “Young Musgrave,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE UNITY of the NEW TESTAMENT: a Synopsis 
of the First three Gospels. and of the Baietice of St. James, St. Jude, St. Peter, 
and St. Pauli. By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2vols., Crown 8vo, 12s. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS and COL- 
LEGES. By JAMES HADLEY, late Professor in Yale College. Revised and 
in part Rewritten by FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN, Professor in Harvard 
College. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


TEACHER’S COMPANION to MACMILLAN’S 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. Srconp YrEaR. By G. EUGENE 
FASNACHT, Assistant Master in Westminster School. Globe 8vo. [Just ready. 


THE DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES, 


The Advanced Part of a Treatise on. Being Part II. of a Treatise on the whole 
subject. With numerous Examples. By EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, D.Sc 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of the University of London, Hon. Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 
8vo. 14s. . 


A TREATISE on MATERIA MEDICA. By T. 


LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Examiner in Materia 

Medica in the University of London, late Examiner in Materia Medica in the 

University of Edinburgh and the Royal College cf Physicians, Loner os. oy 
Nea y ready. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS and DISEASE: an [ntroduc- 


tion into the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E. KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S., 








Assistant Masters at Cranleigh School. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


Loxpox: MACMILLAN & CQO, Beprorv Srreer, W.C. 


Joint Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology in the Medical School of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. With 108 Engravings. Fcap., 8vo, 4s. 








Printed for the Proprietors by JOHN 


ER and WALTER SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Chancery Lane; 


ALEXAND 
and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


CHARLIE ASGARDE: a Tale of Adventure. By 








